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isarein: it is a complete 


steel-making organization, Pacific Coast Steel 
Corporation is at a decided advantage in the 
manufacture of transmission structures. 


The steel used in Pacific Coast Transmission 
Structures is of a grade that is made especially 
for this purpose. Its development resulted from 
long experience in transmission structure engi- 
neering combined with expert knowledge of 
steel-making practice. In its suitability for use 
in the manufacture of towers, poles and sub- 
stations, this steel is unexcelled. 


It is a highly-elastic steel, with a guaranteed 
minimum yield point of 45,000 Ibs. per sq. in., 
and 22% elongation in 8 in. It withstands a 
flat-bend test without fracture. Many of the 
important transmission lines on the Pacific Coast 
are carried on towers made of this steel. 


Use of steel that is especially suited to the 
purpose is one important reason for the extent 
to which power companies have entrusted 
Pacific Coast Steel Corporation with the manu- 
facture of supporting structures for their trans- 
mission lines. 


PACIFIC COAST STEEL CORPORATION 
Subsidiary of Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
General Offices: 20th and Illinois Streets, San Francisco 


District Offices: Seattle, Portland, Los Angeles, Honolulu 
Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation, 
25 Broadway, New York City 
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A New Ticket fox 1082 


OODBYE, 1931! With a distinct sigh of re- 

lief we have seen you out. We have been 

shaken up and shaken down, a lot of con- 
ceit has been knocked out of us, most of our pet 
theories proved to be nothing more than theories, 
our ego has been deflated and even our pride has 
been humbled. All of which means that our feet 
are back on the ground, our coats off, and we are 
ready to write a new ticket for 1932. 


MERICAN business and industry have learned 
F gees bitter lessons. What has 1931 taught 
that can be used as a chart and compass for 1932 
and the years to come? Here are a few principles 
for inclusion in New Year’s resolutions: 


As a primary premise, American business and 
: industry have long been characterized by free- 
dom of individual action. If this private initiative 
is to be preserved within reasonable bounds and 
with full regard for public interest, it must accept 
as a corollary of individualism the principle of co- 
operative action. 


Employment should be accepted as the only 
e real solution of unemployment. To accomplish 
this there should be a more equitable distribution 
of employment, either through shorter working 
hours or weeks, or by rotation of employment. Na- 
tional prosperity and the standard of living depend 
upon average per capita production and not on the 
rate of pay as measured in dollars. If wages are to 
be reduced, there should be no abuses growing out 
of such reductions. If unemployment insurance 
seems desirable, it should be undertaken through 
voluntary cooperation of employees and employers 
and not by government. 


3 Drastic revision of the national financial struc- 
e ture is necessary. Commercial banks should 
not be permitted to engage in security underwriting 
and security selling. American bankers should 
loan more money to deserving domestic business 
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and should engage only in such foreign financing 
as will directly increase foreign purchasing power. 
The home mortgage field deserves prompt relief. 
Banking methods must be revised to produce more 
effective stabilization of credit mechanism. The 
Federal Reserve should foster a program to control 
deflation and inflation. 


American commercial life should foster and 
4. promote the relatively small business. Too 
much concentration of business and industry should 
not be permitted. Business rackets should be ex- 
posed and driven out. Reciprocal buying should not 
be countenanced. 


Management must shoulder new responsibil- 
5. ities, must not shirk old ones. Obsolete ma- 
chinery and methods should be eliminated. Bus- 
iness and banking should redirect along profitable 
lines the workers released by the progress of 
mechanization. To this end research to discover 
new wants for human beings and new uses for 
utilizing manpower must be fostered. Future 
profits will be largely dependent upon how success- 
ful industries are in developing new products and 
new uses for old ones. More attention must be 
given to sales management, marketing and kindred 
phases of distribution. Market study and develop- 
ment are the most important problems of man- 
agement today. Cognizance should be taken of the 
premise that the success of all business enterprises 
depends upon the value and importance of the ser- 
vice rendered to the public. 


HESE principles, although applying to bus- 
5 iness and industry in general, will have a great 
bearing upon the future prosperity of the electrical 
industry in particular. One of the great basic in- 
dustries, it has suffered during 1931 along with all 
others. But if it, too, faces 1932 with new resolu- 
tions, new courage and new faith, we may expect 
some measure of greater prosperity. It is with 
that hope that ELECTRICAL WEST says “Happy 
New Year!” 
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Editorial 


Merchandising in 


The New Year 


F WHAT value is experience if not to guide 
() the future? The past year, 1931, was one 

of many upheavals in merchandising, in sell- 
ing, in the whole strategy of distribution. To toss 
out with the debris of broken business and the 
waste paper of beautifully engraved stock certifi- 
cates all of the significance of such revolutions, to 
throw away the lessons which the experiences of 
Task Master 1931 should have taught us, would be 
heaping wanton waste upon disaster. There were 
some hard lessons taught last year in the distribu- 
tion of merchandise. In some instances the rem- 
edies administered were worse than the disease. 

There were several hysterical attempts, and 
there still are, to enact Prohibition of Appliance 
Selling by Utilities, even in the face of the exper- 
ience in that dry state, Kansas, and its equally 
merchandisically dried-up sister state, Oklahoma, 
where, Electrical Merchandising has estimated, a 
loss of business to everyone, dealers, wholesalers, 
manufacturers and utility, amounting to $4,000,000 
was suffered last year. So far, Western 
states have retained their sanity and moved slowly. 
But the merchant, battered by the economic bumps 
of the cycle, looking desperately for something tan- 
gible to which to attribute the discomfort he feels, 
is still prey to the suggestion of agitators with a 
“cause,” and can be stampeded into panic even yet. 

What, then, are the lessons which should have 
been learned in 1931, lessons which should be ap- 
plied to practice in 1932 and beyond? 

First: The merchandising problem is a human 
problem. It has certain technical points, but chiefly 
it is one of bringing together for mutual profit, 
the dealers, with their own human necessities for 
existence, and the utilities, with their perfectly 
normal needs for growth. This problem can only 
be solved by more intimate human contact, per: 
sonal relationships between merchants selling elec- 
trical wares, and utility men desirous of building 
load. This one factor of human relationships be- 
tween the two has been most neglected of all dur- 
ing the booming, rushing days of 1928-29. Where 
friendship exists there can exist an appreciation of 
each side’s necessities. Where there is friendship 
there can be developed a desire on the part of both 
parties to assist the other to realize his needs. 

Second: The machinery of cooperation, the de- 
tails of plan, will be easily evolved where the prime 
motive power of esprit de corps exists. The limits 





of each one’s activity can be defined, the terms, 
financing, trade-ins, premiums, advertising, dis- 
play, demonstration,—all the cogs in the vehicle of 
appliance distribution, can be fitted into place 
smoothly. All the fine adjustments, clearances, 
tolerances necessary to frictionless and quiet, effic- 
ient operation can be made on such a basis. It is 
not oil, least of all of the banana variety, which is 
synthetic at best, that the mechanism needs. It 
is knowledge of how the thing ought to run and a 
desire to achieve it. 

Merchandising in 1932 can be one continuous 
wrangle or it can be a means whereby both mer- 
chant and utility may pull themselves out of red 
ink. The West will see prohibition legislation, 
costly litigation, bad blood—or it will see a return 
to normal business relations, to normal human rela- 
tionships between men whose interests are really 
very much bound up in each other whether they 
will acknowledge it or not. 





A Campaign to Make 
Cookery Modern 


NNOUNCEMENT of a nation-wide three- 
A electric cookery campaign, with all 

branches of the industry participating, is 
cheering news for 1932. Sponsored by the Na- 
tional Electrical Manufacturers’ Association and the 
National Electric Light Association, and patterned 
after the successful refrigerator campaign, the 
program is designed to achieve in three years what 
the industry has required fifteen years to accom- 
plish to date, namely add 1,000,000 electric ranges 
to the lines of the power companies. At the same 
time the campaign will give to the electric range 
that same degree of public acceptance that is en- 
joyed today by the Mazda lamp and the electric 
refrigerator. 

Every branch of the industry will benefit from 
the $12,000,000 which is to be spent for advertis- 
ing. One million ranges will create $200,000,000 
in additional business, active and potential, for 
electrical manufacturers, 60 per cent of which will 
be in wiring supplies, distribution, transmission 
and generating apparatus. To dealer, wholesaler, 
contractor and central station it will mean an ad- 
ditional $300,000,000, or the stupendous total of 
$500,000,000 for all branches of the industry. 

Pacific Coast companies, to whom credit is due 
for pioneering the electric range, will welcome this 
news. With a saturation of more than twice the 
national average and with almost a third of the 
total ranges in service in the country on their lines, 
they know from experience that continuous promo- 
tional effort will build range load. 
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Commercial department programs for 1932 
should include plans for tying-in with this business 
development campaign. Dealers should make their 


plans accordingly. An aroused industry should 
gear itself up to achieve this goal. The stakes are 
worth it. 





Will House-to-House 
Selling Be Prohibited? 


NY housewife whose daily routine is shat- 
A tered as many as a dozen times per given 

morning by the ringing of a doorbell, whose 
entire attitude from morning to night must be one 
of stubborn sales resistance in order to save her 
household budget from the onslaughts of canvas- 
sers, salesmen, demonstrators, brush, hosiery, mag- 
azine, newspaper, and appliance men, will be apt 
to join a new crusade now forming against house- 
to-house selling. Started by the large stores whose 
interests are chiefly hurt by the greatly extended 
“direct to consumer” revival of the peddler’s pack, 
the movement will gain enthusiastic support from 
women who.are pestered by doorbell artists, unless 
stringent measures of self control are adopted by 
those who must use such sales methods. 

Certain electrical appliances, it can be said in 
truth, can be sold almost in no other way than by 
home demonstration. Likewise, much could be said 
about the benefit to the housekeeper of actually see- 
ing what an appliance will do for her in her own 
home. Yet, by reason of an age old axiom, 
namely that too much of a good thing is bad, when 
house-to-house selling reaches a nuisance stage for 
both merchant and housewife, abatement proceed- 
ings are certain to be started. 

Along with the epidemic of bills to prohibit mer- 
chandising by utilities, there may arise complica- 
tions in the form of anti-doorbell selling by any- 
one, dealers or utilities. When they can enlist 
enough support, those who think “there ought to 
be a law agin’ it” sometimes get their law. Spe- 
cialty dealers and electrical dealers of all kinds, 
whose business future is so dependent upon the 
success of a proper kind of selling right in the 
home, and central stations whose ranges are only 
sold by salesmen calling during the evening hours 
when husband and wife are both home, must all 
realize that the possibility of retaining this type 
of salesmanship on a legitimate basis depends 
upon some stringent regulation of all house-to- 
house selling, 

And in this, as in all things, self regulation by 
the industry is far preferable and will work where 
legal prohibition may only invite new forms of sales 
“bootlegging.” 
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W hat Should It Cost 
To Build New Load? 


OW much is new load worth to a power 
H company? No one has as yet produced a 

satisfactory answer to this question. Man- 
agement’s answer seems to be, “‘As little as we have 
to pay to get it.” Yet the entire sales program of 
the utilities must ultimately come down to the pre- 
mise that a given piece of new business is not 
profitable if the cost of securing it goes beyond 
a certain sum. But what is that amount? 

Commercial managers everywhere are vitally in- 
terested in a clear-cut and satisfactory answer to 
this question for it will enable them to shape their 
organizations, plans and programs along definite 
lines, with a definite budget on which to operate 
and a definite quota of new load to produce. 

At present they say to themselves, “An electric 
range will consume 1,500 kw.-hr. per year. It 
ought to have an average life on our system of ten 
years. Our average cooking rate is 2.76 cents. 
How much am I justified in spending to get that 
range load?” And no one can tell them. 

The same line of thinking applies to any type 
of new business. For example, word is received 
that a certain company plans to establish a factory 
somewhere on the Pacific Coast. Commercial de- 
partments immediately get busy. Extensive en- 
gineering studies are made. Possible locations are 
investigated. Finally one or sometimes two sales 
engineers are sent East to confer with engineers 
of the company in question. They may stay a few 
days or a month. In the end the company locates 
in Seattle instead of Los Angeles. Was the at- 
tempt to secure the new load worth the time, money 
and effort expended? 


In the larger sense the problem is not one for 
the commercial department alone. That depart- 
ment is incapable of arriving at a comprehensive 
analysis of all factors involved unaided. Both ac- 
counting and engineering departments, because, 
after all, their own futures depend so much on the 
commercial growth of the company, should be en- 
listed to produce a schedule of values for each class 
of new business. They should find the worth of a 
kilowatt of new range load, water heating load, in- 
dustrial load of each major type, and lighting load. 

It is incredible that such a vital question of mar- 
ket study should be left unanswered. Is this not 
a task of first importance with which accounting 
and engineering departments may concern them- 
selves during the slack business period, the sooner 
to bring back normal activity to their own depart- 
ments, and derive correctly balanced commercial de- 
velopment for the company? 
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Not Just Load— 
But the Right Load 


ROM the standpoint of added kilo- 
P watts of load and increased con- 
sumer use of electric energy the 
electric utilities both nationally and in the eleven 
Western states have made satisfactory progress. Since 
1922 the kilowatt-hours generated annually have been 
more than doubled to meet the requirements of the rel- 
atively smaller customer increase of 94 per cent. In the 
West in 1930 it required 208 per cent of the 1922 output 
to supply 76 per cent more customers. More customers, 
each consuming larger individual amounts of energy, is 
obviously progress toward future complete electrifica- 
tion. However, not only the results of load building but 
also the economics of supplying the increased load must 
be considered in the yardstick of electrical progress, and 
to that end the editors of ELECTRICAL WEST have tabu- 
lated results for the purpose of analyzing load-building. 
It is evident that the popular phrase, “Increased use 
of electricity means lower consumer rates,” is not strictly 
true, for electrical loads are conceivable which would 
come on only during system peaks, entailing additional 
generating capacity requiring investments by no means 
commensurate with the revenue involved. Conversely, 
loads are possible which come on only during light load 
intervals of system operation, effecting higher utiliza- 
tion of existing generating equipment and increased 
load factor. Naturally this produces maximum rate re- 
ductions as the load factor and utilization factor ap- 
proach 100 per cent, it being apparent that the latter 
factor can never reach this figure because some reserve 
capacity is always necessary for emergency use. 


A Review of the Progress Made in 
Widening the Applications and In- 
creasing the Use of Electricity Re- 


veals Highly Interesting Trends 
Toward an Economic Limit of Adding 
Load Under Existing Methods. Cost 
Studies of Potential Loads and Better 
Utilization of Existing Equipment 
Seem Necessary if the Policy of Low- 
ered Consumer Rates Is to Be Main- 
tained 


Somewhere in between these two extremes the classi- 
fications of new load will fall. By the law of averages 
and natural diversity, it might be expected that the new 
loads will go to make up approximately the same shaped 
curve as the system daily load curve, and will evince 
approximately the same ratio of load factor, the peaks 
occuring at essentially the same times. If this is true, 
load factor and utilization factor will be affected but 
little. If, on the other hand, discrimination is made 
in sales effort to develop and sell types of load which 
will be able to utilize existing equipment rather than 
calling for increased capacity, improved operations will 
result. This has been done to some extent by most 
companies in refrigeration campaigns, off-peak water 
heating and house heating in the domestic field, but in- 
dustrially comparatively little has been done toward de- 
veloping applications of off-peak loads. As the following 
tabulations show, efforts toward this end have not pro- 
duced any appreciable effect during the last nine years. 

Analysis of the various items indicates satisfactory in- 
creases in generating capacity, kw.-hr. generated an- 
nually, customers and revenue, both nationally and in the 





OPERATING STATISTICS 


Electric Utilities of 


the United States 

















Item 1922 1927 1928 1929 1930 %of 1922 
Generating capacity (kw.)......... 14,313,438 25,811,305 27,698,305 29,558,637 31,836,243 223 
Millions kw.-hr, generated : cae 43,560 74,686 82,927 91,421 90,076 OT 
Kw.-hr. per kw. of generating capacity-.............. 3,040 2,890 2,910 3,090 2,830 92.5 
Number of customers....... re a Nae es 2,709,868 21,786,212 23,153,252 24,147,183 24,701,972 194 
Revenue (1,000’s of dollars) tes sh ae ow $1,020,489 $1,802,655 $1,941,955 $2,105,900 $2,155,000 213 
Operating and maintenance expense* (1,000’s of dollars). $553,000 $828,000 $866,300 $934,900 $950,700 172 
Kw. of generating capacity per customer........................ 1.127 1.146 1.198 1.225 1.29 114. 
Income per kw.-hr. generated... $0.0234 $0.0242 $0.0234 $0.9230 $0.0239 102 
Income per customer................... en 4 $80.50 $83.00 $84.00 $87.10 $87.20 108 
Income per kw. of generating capacity (gross). $71.20 $69.90 $70.60 $71.40 $67.60 95 
Income per dollar of investment (gross)...... $0.212 $9.190 $0.189 $0.189 $0.183 84 
Investment (1,000’s of dollars)... $4,817,000 $9,500,000 310,390,000 $11,100,000 $11,800,000 245 
Investment per customer.................... : Nate ote $379 $437 $445 $459 $458 121 
Investment per kw, of generating capacity....................-. $337 $368 $374 $376 $370 110 
Kw.-hr. generated per customer (average) .........---.2----+ 3,430 3,430 3,580 3,780 3,650 108 
Kw.-hr. per domestic customet....................ccccccceccececceecece ** 173 507 547 569 
Per cent domestic to total customers....................2..-.-.----- 80.3 82.5 82.5 82.7 82.7 10 
Fer cent total power used by domestic cust omers... "9 30.3 31.0 31.0 32.6 

: Kw.-hr. actually generated 
Utilization factor <= —— —_— - 0.347 0.33 0.332 0.353 0.323 9: 
Generating capacity X 8,760 

*Does not include taxes, interest on debt, depreciation or sinking fund payments. 
**Not available for 1922. 
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eleven Western states, which are almost equal on the 


percentage basis. The West, with fewer customers, 
shows a slight advantage in kw.-hr. generated per cus- 
tomer and revenue per customer, in spite of the fact 
that its income per kw.-hr. generated is lower. 

Either greater refinements in system design or rising 
labor and material costs have resulted in constantly in- 
creasing investment costs per kilowatt of generating ca- 
pacity. This is also true even to a larger extent in the 
investment per customer, which has risen from $515 in 
1922 to $611 in 1930, indicating that distribution has 
been raised to the same level of reliability. 

Such increases in the cost of serving the increased 
load growth might well be justified in the quality of the 
service to consumers, particularly if additional use of 
energy brings an equivalent gain in consumer revenue. 
From the tabulation of income per consumer it is evident 
that consumers are using increased amounts of energy, 
resulting, as might be expected, in a lower income per 
kw.-hr. generated, but it is disturbing to note that the 
income per kilowatt of generating capacity also has suf- 
fered a slight decrease. In other words, consumer rev- 
enue is not increasing at a rate which will maintain the 
same percentage return on the investment in capacity 
necessary to serve the additional load. 

As the operating and maintenance expenses per kw.-hr. 
generated decreased over the period under consideration, 
new load evidently requires a proportionately larger in- 
vestment in generating and distribution equipment. Thus 
the percentage gain in load requires the same or even 
larger percentage increase in system kilowatt capacity 
to supply it, capacity which becomes increasingly more 
expensive per kilowatt. This fact is borne out by noting 
that the per cent increase in kilowatts of generating ca- 
pacity per customer slightly exceeds that of the kw.-hr. 
generated per customer. 

As a further check, a study of the composite load and 
utilization factors should prove of interest. The utilization 
factor is the ratio of the kw.-hr. actually generated to the 
maximum possible kw.-hr. generation from the existing 
equipment over some definite period. It is a measure 
of the use of equipment. Both the Western and national 
figures for this ratio indicate that generating equipment 





is utilized only 40 per cent of the time. To obtain this 
ratio the maximum possible number of hours in a year, 
8,760, has been used, although it may not be an exact 
criterion of use, as some time must be allowed for in- 
spection and repair. As practice varies with the com- 
pany in selecting a base figure for the calculation of this 
factor, it was in the interest of a more accurate com- 
parison that the figure 8,760 was used in this article. 
This makes the factor lower than that accepted for most 
companies, but permits determining its trend as well as 
giving an idea of the actual if not the practical use of 
generating capacity. 

Moreover, in the 9-yr. period this utilization figure 
has not increased, if anything indicating a slight down- 
ward trend. From the two accompanying charts of av- 
erage yearly load, peak load and load factor for a repre- 
sentative group of Western power companies during the 
years 1923 and 1930, a slight recession in average load 
factor is indicated. These figures are based on generating 
capacity. It is probable that the strengthening and inter- 
connecting of distribution systems would reduce the util- 
ization factor on these parts of the system, although 
there are no figures available to substantiate this. 


The foregoing data focus attention on two important 
conclusions. First, load building under the present sys- 
tem is becoming an increasingly expensive endeavor be- 
cause new loads seem to require an equivalent amount 
of new generating capacity. Second, very little progress 
has been made in the economics involved in more efficient 
utilization of existing facilities. 

In considering load-building activities it is evident that 
the development of off-peak demands for energy is an 
important factor in producing more economical system 
operation. Strictly speaking, off-peak loads are those that 
will not come on at the usual peak hours of 5 to 8 p.m. 
However, it is generally admitted that loads which have 
a high load factor, being on during intervals of low 
system output as well as during part of the peak hours, 
have a beneficial effect on both the load and utilization 
factor of the system. Some such loads, therefore, are 
included as possible improvements in system operation. 
Engineering talent should be directed toward the de- 
velopment of new off-peak loads, particularly in indus- 





OPERATING STATISTICS 


Electric Utilities of Eleven Western States 


Item 





1922 


1927 


1928 1929 1930 % of 1922 
Generating capacity (kw.) 2,200,000 3,615,467 3,904,248 4,454,927 4,782,121 217 
Millions kw.-hr, generated 7,969 13,396 14,745 16,532 16,549 208 
Kw.-hr. per kw. of generating capacity 3,620 3.710 3,770 3,771 3,470 96 
Number of customers 1,818,170 2,864,450 2,998,331 3,137,972 3,211,407 176.5 
Revenue (1,000's of dollars) Sa $136,900 $225,500 $242,400 $262,160 $268,320 196 
Operating and maintenance expense* (1,000's of dollars) $56,500 $80,100 $91,200 $96,300 $96,200 170 
Kw. of generating capacity per customer 1.212 1.262 1.236 1.432 1.490 123.5 
Income per kw.-hr. generated $0.0172 $0.0168 $0.0164 $0.0159 $0.0162 94 
Income per customer $75.30 $78.80 $80.75 $83.70 $83.60 111 
Income per kw. of generating capacity (gross) $62.00 $62.30 $62.00 $59.00 $55.30 89 
Income per dollar of investment (gross) $0.146 $0.1445 $0.1431 $0.1405 $0.157 94 
Investment (1,000’s of dollars) $936,778 $1,554,000 $1,698,000 $1,869,000 $1,960,000 207 
Investment per customer $515 $562 $566 $600 $611 11¢ 
Investment per kw, of generating capacity $425 $430 $435 $420 $410 96.4 
és 1,330 1,680 4920 >, 280 160 119 
Kw.-hr. generated per customer (average) 
Kw.-hr, per domestic customer ” 580 653 69 770 
Per cent domestic to total customers 85.2 80.2 79.8 78.3 77.8 1 
Fer cent total power used by domestic customers 34.6 1.6 7.4 6 

f , Kw.-hr. actually generated 
Utilization factor 0.413 ).422 0.430 4° 0.396 v¢ 
Generating capacity xX 8,760 
oes not include taxes, interest on debt, depreciation or sinking fund payments 

**Not available for 1922. 
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LOAD IN 10,000°S OF KILOWATTS 


try, where the majority of the daily kw.-hr. are con- 
sumed and where there is a large potential field of de- 
velopment in industrial heating, electro-chemistry, pump- 
ing, steam production and other processes. 

From the domestic angle, refrigerators, off-peak wa- 
ter heaters, storage hot water heating systems, air condi- 
tioning, garden lighting and electric heating offer im- 


mense possibilities for off-peak development. In addi- 
tion, park lighting, highway and street lighting and rail- 
way electrification awaits exploitation. 

From the economic angle, each company might es- 
tablish a department which would furnish cost figures 
on securing and supplying various classes of new loads, 
and which would coordinate sales effort in accordance 
with their investigations. To spend time and effort in 
securing a load, the revenue from which will not show 
even a small profit over the investment and operating 
charges necessary to supply it, is manifestly unfair both 
to the stockholders and the other consumers, who in the 
final analysis bear the burden of such charges. Not 
that off-peak loads are to be prized above all else, but 
such loads are a step in the direction of higher efficiency 
in system operations. Higher load factors and utilization 
factors will play an important part. 

Even with a high load factor, it does not seem logical 
that rates can be reduced low enough to bring about 
complete industrial and domestic electrification if no im- 
provement is made in the utilization factor. Investment 
charges against the 60 per cent idle time of the required 
amount of equipment would preclude the rate reduc- 
tions which would make its installation possible. 


Additional study might be given this factor. Assum- 
ing that increased load factors are possible, the economic 
and engineering aspects of increased utilization depend 
largely upon the system characteristics. For generation 
a sufficient reserve is imperative, but systematized inter- 
connections and energy exchange may limit the amount 
necessary for this purpose to a nominal figure. Reserve 
capacity both in base load and reserve station units 
might be lowered by a reorganization of the accepted 
distribution policies. At present the unit of distribution 
is the political area of the town, city or community, al- 
though the most economical unit of distribution may be 
entirely different and enable partial elimination of abnor- 
mal interrupting requirements of the present power con- 
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Comparison of yearly load factors, 
peak and average loads of repre- 
sentative Western utilities, show- 
ing that these conditions have not 
improved materially in the seven 
year period (1924-1930) 


centration. Simplicity and ruggedness in modern equip- 
ment should serve to reduce the reserve requirements. 
Available figures indicate that the economics of load 
building have a definite dollars-and-cents value to the 
utility and consumer alike. If, as the statistics show, 
system expansions will continue to bring a decreasing 
return on the investment, eventually a point will be 
reached where it will be uneconomical to add load—mass 
production of kilowatts under the law of diminishing 
returns will have extended to the marginal unit of pro- 
duction where additional production is unprofitable. Ad- 
mittedly, this hypothetical situation is of no immediate 
concern, but the apparent stagnation or slight recession 
of certain important indices during the recent period of 
intense electrification seems to justify thorough and con- 
tinuous investigation of load-building economics. 
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On House Organs 


By Syp Green, Assoc. Editor, San Joaquin Power 


WwW good is a bicycle rusting away in the base- 

ment or garage? Put a boy on it and you get all 
kinds of action—depending on the boy. It may be de- 
structive, or it may be constructive. Given a job as mes- 
senger or route carrier and the boy on the bicycle be- 
comes the means for much valuable work. Given a 
bicycle and no definite objective, the boy may land in 
jail—or the home of his best girl. 

So it is with the house organ. It may rust away in 
the basement, submerged by incompetent direction. Or 
it may be made the vehicle for carrying the message that 
will mean success for the venture. Give it a point to 
reach—an objective—and put the right kind of boy in 
the saddle and the odds are 100 to 1 that it makes the 
grade. But, like the bicycle, it will carry only so much 
load. It is unreasonable to expect the house organ to 
perform the duties of a sales department or relieve the 
executive of all his contacts. Yet it can be made to. 
carry the messages of the sales department to thousands 
of places and people—economically and efficiently. It 
will find the short cuts and avoid the rough spots that 
stand in the pathway to the objective of the executive 
or the organization. 
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Power Directional 
Relay Application 


By J. P. Price 


Switchgear Specialist, General Electric Co., San Francisco 


operation of directional over-current 

relays, care is necessary in the selection 
of the current and potential connections. Several dif- 
ferent connections are possible, but this article will deal 
with only six typical ones which serve to illustrate the 
general principles of power directional relaying. The 
directional element should have the highest torque pos- 
sible under the fault conditions. Since the point of 
maximum torque is dependent upon the connections and 
the external resistance in the potential coil circuit, it can 
be readily shifted to a position to give best operation 
under the usual fault conditions prevailing at a par- 
ticular station. This external resistance is used on 50- 
and 60-cycle relays to swing the potential coil voltage to 
the desired phase angle and not, as is sometimes sup- 
posed, to limit the current. On some 25-cycle-power 
directional relays, the resistor performs both duties, but 
for 50- and 60-cycle service, the resistor merely shifts 
the phase angle. 

The torque is proportional to the sine of the phase 
angle between the fluxes in the current and potential 
elements. Maximum torque, therefore, occurs when the 
fault current and potential coil current, and consequently 
the fluxes, are at right angles, and zero torque when they 
are in phase or 180 deg. out. Thus the particular con- 
nection and resistance should be used which will result 
in approximately a 90-deg. angle between the potential 


I: ORDER to obtain the most effective 


coil current and the fault current, assuming, of course, 
that the usual power factor of the fault current is known, 

The accompanying diagrams illustrate the phase rela- 
tion of current and voltage in the directional element of 
a single phase directional over-current relay such as the 
type IBC. The resistances shown are those used in 
60-cycle IBC relays and are inserted in the potential coil 
circuit by means of a tapped resistor and tap plate in 
the relay. Cases Nos. 1, 2 and 3 show current trans- 
formers connected in star, and potential transformers in 
delta/delta. Cases Nos. 4, 5 and 6 show current trans- 
formers in star and potential transformer primaries in 
star with either delta or star connected secondaries. In 
the event that it is desirable to use the star voltage of a 
potential transformer secondary, maximum torque may 
be shifted to the same point as in the delta connected 
110-volt relay, a 190-volt potential coil being used. Re- 
sistance values for the 190-volt type IBC relay are 440 
and 1,100 ohms instead of 140 and 400 respectively. As 
a matter of interest, several different connections are 
shown in the diagrams, although some are seldom, if 
ever, used. 

Case No. 1 shows the standard quadrature connection, 
No. 1-C being the one most commonly used. This con- 
nection provides the most reliable potential for the direc- 
tional unit during usual fault conditions. The current 
at unity power factor load leads the potential 90 deg. at 
the relay terminals. Due to the inductance of the poten- 
tial coil, its current lags the voltage approximately 75 
deg. The 400-ohm tap on the resistor is then used, giv- 
ing a phase angle of 45 deg. in the potential coil circuit 
itself, or in other words, the current in the potential coil 
lags the voltage across the coil by 45 deg. The directional 
unit will then have maximum torque when the fault 
current lags its unity power factor position 45 deg. 

When other considerations require that the potential 
transformer primary be connected in star/delta, the 
quadrature connection cannot be used. In this case the 
60-deg. connection shown in case No. 5 may be used. 


CASE */ | CASE*2 ' CASE"3 | CASE %4#\1 CASE ir CASE "6 
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Graphic illustration of phase 
relation of current and volt- 
age in directional element 
of single-phase directional 
over-current relay 
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Here the current at unity power factor load leads the 
potential 60 deg. at the relay terminals. The zero resist- 
ance tap is used, and because of the characteristics of the 
potential coil, a phase angle in the potential coil circuit 
of 75 deg. lagging results. Maximum torque will then 
occur when the fault current lags its unity power factor 
position about 45 deg. 

These two cases illustrate the usual connections for 
phase-to-phase and phase-to-ground protection, as the 
fault currents are generally lagging on account of the 
predominance of reactance over resistance in the lines 
and connected apparatus. The directional unit will, 
therefore, have the most torque possible under the con- 
ditions of the fault. 

At stations where the fault current might sometimes 
be leading, or to prevent a generator from running as 
a motor, the adjacent phase connection shown in case 
No. 2 may be used. The current here leads the potential 
30 deg. at the relay terminals. Using 140 ohms in the 
potential coil circuit gives maximum torque at 0 deg. 

Case No. 4 is never recommended for power directional 
relays on a 3-phase system, because, for a phase-to- 
neutral fault, the voltage to neutral on that particular 
phase is the one affected. It is, therefore, preferable to 
use the potential from one of the other phases which will 
be better sustained at the time of the fault. This con- 
nection, however, is used for ground distance relays and 
watthour meters. 

Case No. 6 is seldom used, as the point of maximum 
torque is such that effective relay operation is assured 
for very few fault conditions. 

These six cases illustrate the various phase relations 
possible. Other connections may be used, but the result- 
ing phase angles are the same, or reverse, of those shown. 
In either event, maximum torque will be at one of the 
points shown in the diagrams. 
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Rectox Simplifes 
Breaker Control 


ONTROLLING large oil circuit 

CC breakers by means of a rectifier em- 

bodies a principle not often consid- 

ered in the heavy control installations required by modern 
substations. Due to the inherent slowness with which 
motor mechanisms operate, solenoid closing mechanisms 
are desirable where station conditions require rapid clos- 
ing of breakers. However, the disadvantage of the latter 
method of operation lies in the investment necessary for 
supplying a sufficient capacity of direct current for their 
operation, usually from a storage battery installation. 

At the Antioch substation of the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co. operating conditions warranted the use of 
the solenoid operating mechanisms on a bank of breakers. 
However, a Rectox rectifier rated 220 volts a.c., 60 cycles, 
125 volts d.c., 230 amp. d.c. was substituted for the con- 
ventional battery installation. Aside from giving satis- 
factory service, the rectifier incorporates two advantages 
over the battery installation. 

In the first place, the space requirement for the recti- 
fier installation is quite small as compared to the other 
methods of d.c. supply. This point is particularly im- 
portant where additions to existing substation equipment 
are required when greater capacity is necessary. The 
rectifier is enclosed in a small transformer case, mounted 
at any convenient spot, and requires no periodic attention 
or associated equipment, such as charging sets and con- 
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trol panels. 
trates the compactness of this source of direct current. 

In the second place, the initial investment and mainte- 
nance costs are only a small percentage of those neces- 


The accompanying photograph well illus- 


sary for other forms of d.c. supply. Briefly, the Rectox 
is a completely dry rectifier deriving its:properties from 
the fact that oxidized copper washers will pass current 
freely in one direction only. Such washers may be con- 
nected in series to suit any voltage desired and in 





Rectox rectifier used in the Antioch substation for operating 


solenoid mechanisms. The illustration shows the assembly 
of copper oxide washers and the compact mounting in a 
small transformer 


parallel to obtain any required amount of current. Ap- 
parently the rectifying element has an indefinite life, 
tests over a 5-yr. period failing to establish any limita- 
tions in this respect. Obviously maintenance is at a mini- 
mum with such equipment. 

For any given rating the rectifying element has a high 
thermal capacity permitting overloads up to the point 
of short circuit without deterioration, a characteristic 
used in applications of intermittent nature and enabling 
much larger outputs than for continuous service. In 
addition, no time lag exists in the operation of this 
rectifier, the current flowing instantly upon the applica- 
tion of a.c. voltage. The elimination of transient condi- 
tions encountered in electrolytic rectifiers, freedom from 
radio interference, and excellent power factor charac- 
teristics are features which make the rectifier desirable 
for this class of service. 

One of the limitations of a Rectox installation is the 
necessity of a proper source of alternating current, which 
must be available at all times for its operation. This 
requires, in a station where power failure will necessi- 
tate switching while the station power is off, a standby 
power feeding from an independent source. In addition, 
the conventional low-voltage battery was used in this 
installation for the tripping circuits. 

The success of the Antioch installation encouraged a: 
second where a solenoid operation was utilized in making 
an automatic throw-over service for a large customer on 
a 22-kv. substation. Four circuit breakers, requiring 
about 55 amp., were operated from one rectifier. 
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Specially Built Truck Bodies 
Simplify Line Maintenance 


By E. C. Kterstep 


Idaho Power Co., Boise, Idaho 


best meeting the particular require- 

ments of various utility problems are, 
in general, not unusual equipment for the construction 
and maintenance departments of many power companies. 
However, the Idaho Power Co. goes a step farther in 
facilitating the work of its line maintenance crews by 
designing and building truck bodies for this purpose 
within its own organization. Not only are the local re- 
quirements more specifically dealt with by this pro- 
cedure, but also an appreciable lowering of total over-all 
cost of line maintenance trucks is made possible. 

Previously, the major portion of a special truck body 
had been built in accordance with company specifications 
by a local body-building shop, particular attachments be- 
ing added by the company. By a change in procedure, the 
Boise machine shop of the company now constructs the 
entire body from the chassis up, a manufacturing opera- 
tion which is a radical departure from the general run 
of machine shop practice but which the shop has taken 
over in a most satisfactory manner. 

As light, fast trucks are generally used for line main- 
tenance service, a 2- or 3-ton truck chassis is delivered 
to the machine shop just as it comes from the factory 
assembly. Specifications drawn up and material as- 


"Test 2 bodies built to specifications for 


sembled depend upon the type of service for which the 
completed truck is intended. This enables all the details 
requisite for efficient operation to be built into the truck 
during its original construction, and its utility is in- 
creased through the added convenience and accessibility 
which this method makes possible. 

Figs. 1 and 2 show general views of the body details. 





Fig. 1—Ample bin capacity is provided, each bin lined 


with masonite 


It will be noted that the body equipment includes a hand- 
operated winch which has found a wide variety of uses 
in the field. Bin capacity is ample, and while the size 
and location of the various containers vary with the 
proposed contents, the same rugged construction features 
are carried throughout. Details of each body vary with 
the service requirements, but the plan of a neat, con- 
venient, and serviceable product is carried out on each. 
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Fig. 2—Rear view showing 
winch and ladder racks 





Oak, pine, and fir were selected as the materials for the 
wooden sections. The floor is of 1%%-in. fir, reinforced 
and protected by 1%-in. black iron strips spaced approxi- 
mately 6 in. apart. Two-inch oak posts are used as body 
stanchions and are secured by carriage bolts of appro- 
priate lengths. The size of the compartment sections 
depends upon the amount of equipment to be carried; 
each compartment is lined with masonite and the hinged 
pine lids are provided with pin-type locks. The drawers 
are fabricated from 18-gage black sheet iron and divided 
into sections of appropriate size. Exposed body surfaces 
are protected with 24-gage black sheet iron and interior 
wooden surfaces are provided with a similar protection, 
the thickness of which depends upon the severity of 
service expected. Judicious choice in the selection of 
materials for the component parts of the body permits 
an appreciable reduction in weight without sacrificing 
strength or serviceability. 

Special fittings on the rear cross member and on the 
sides of the body further increases its adaptability for 
field service. These fittings permit a 30-ft. extension 
ladder to be mounted on either side or the back, facilitat- 
ing tree trimming and other work on overhead circuits. 
On the rear, a 22-ft. gin pole derrick also can be 
mounted. When rigged with the cable on the winch, this 
equipment materially reduces the time necessary for 
setting poles or mounting small distribution trans- 
formers. The derrick is made up of tubular steel poles 
which combine strength and rigidity without bulk or 
weight and which are carried in built-in recesses as an 
integral part of the truck equipment. 

Producing this truck equipment in its local shop per- 
mits this company to design specifically for its particular 
field requirements. By purchasing all material from 
local business concerns, the company has not overlooked 
an opportunity of applying the far-sighted business 
policy of building good will through careful consideration 
of community interests. 


Fittings on rear and side permit mounting of 30-ft. extension 
Cable is run by winch 


ladder or a 22-ft. gin pole derrick. 











Simple Construction 
Permits Economies 


At Medford Substation 


By Georce F. PHYTHIAN 


General Superintendent of Construction 
The California Oregon Power Company 


features of The California Oregon 

Power Co.’s Medford substation in- 
clude several interesting deviations from conventional 
procedure. Not only have new ideas been employed in 
solving the usual problems of future expansion, reliabil- 
ity, and economic use of equipment, but also erection and 
installation economies have been effected in the construc- 
tion of this distribution center for Medford, Ore., and 
the area thereabout. 

As property is relatively inexpensive, a low, spread- 
out design was adopted. Steel construction was used 
throughout, no structure exceeding a height of 31 ft. 
Three 70-kv. transmission lines feed the substation, each 
being connected through oil circuit breakers to the mid- 
point between the double 70-kv. bus and arranged for 
selective operation on either bus by means of selector 
switches. Similarly, selector switches permit the trans- 
former banks to be operated from either bus. Oil cir- 
cuit breakers are provided with bypass switches to per- 
mit inspection of the breakers and one oil circuit breaker 
is connected between the two 70-kv. buses for use as a 
transfer breaker when any feeder or transformer breaker 
is out for inspection. 

At present only one 70/4-kv. transformer bank of 
6,000-kva, capacity is installed although provisions have 
been made for two additional transformer banks of the 
same rating. One spare 2,000-kva. transformer is in- 
cluded in the first installation. 

All 4-kv. feeders are connected to a single main bus 
and a transfer bus, but provision has been made for sec- 
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tionalization of the 4-kv. bus when the additional trans- 
former banks are installed. Bus reactors will be installed 
between the various sections in order to cut down the 
interrupting duty of the 4-kv. feeder breakers, which 
are all operated as automatic reclosing units. 

fach feeder is equipped with an automatic reclosing 
oil circuit breaker with the necessary disconnecting and 


bypass switches and a 4-kv. lightning arrester. Pro- 
vision has been made for the installation of feeder reg- 
ulators on each of the 4-kv. feeders, although at present 
only two feeders are individually regulated and a group 
of three feeder circuits is regulated through a single 
set of regulators. 

Differing from the usual practice, each feeder is 
brought out underground in lead-covered cable to hollow 
tubular steel terminal poles. Conduits for the feeder 
cable are carried up inside the steel pole and brought 
out at their proper position near the top of the pole. These 
poles are furnished completely assembled by the manu- 
facturer with crossarms and the necessary drilling for 
strain insulators and potheads. This feature not only 
eliminates the difficult and often hazardous overhead con- 
nection to the substation bus, but also gives a neat and 
pleasing appearance to the station itself. 

Open run conduits have been provided for the control 
circuits. Open construction facilitates the addition of 
control conduits which may be required by future en- 
largements without incurring an idle investment for 
provision to this end. As the accompanying illustra- 
tion shows, the open run conduit presents a neat, work- 
manlike appearance and permits rapid installation with 
low labor costs. 





Above—tTractor crane speeds pouring of the concrete founda- 


tions in the substation area. An ingenious hopper and concrete 
chute constructed from an oil barrel saved time and labor 
over the usual wheelbarrow methods 


Below—Medford substation, showing the tubular poles through 
which 4-kv. feeders are brought out from underground conduits 
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Plan of the ground grid which was placed under the station 

to provide an equipotential area for grounding apparatus. 

Connections and crossings were brazed as indicated by the 
heavy dots on the diagram 


Supplementing the grounding system of driven ground 
rods, a 12-ft. mesh ground grid was installed under the 
entire substation to provide an equipotential area 
throughout the substation plot. Wire for the ground 
grid was fastened to the cutter of a sub-soiler and 
hauled by a tractor. As the sub-soiler could be set to 
any desired depth, it was possible to make the installation 
of both the east to west and north to south runs in this 
manner, thus eliminating hand trenching and backfilling. 

To facilitate construction, an improvised tractor crane 
was devised by the construction department. The adapt- 
ability of this piece of equipment to use on the various 
items of this type of installation, where quantities were 
small and spread over a considerable area, resulted in a 
substantial saving in time and labor costs. 


Included in the construction equipment of a former 
job was a 30-hp. Cletrac crawler type tractor. This was 
converted into a traveling crane by placing a channel iron 
framework around the tractor in such a way as not to 
interfere with the operation of the machine. A 35-ft. 
laminated wood boom was mounted on the front end of 
this channel frame with a counter-balance on the rear 
to offset the effects of the loads being handled. A small 
two-drum hoist was mounted on the rear of the frame 
and operated by a chain drive take-off from the drive 
shaft of the tractor with operating levers so arranged 
that the driver of the tractor could operate the hoist, 
manipulate the hoist, manipulate the boom, and travel 
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at the same time if desired. With the boom at an angle 
of 75 deg. from the horizontal, this crane was capable 
of lifting a load of 3 tons and could travel with 11% tons. 
This made it especially useful in the unloading of light- 
ning arresters, feeder regulators, disconnecting switches 
and other heavy electrical equipment from motor trucks 
and placing it on the foundations. Practically all manual 
handling was eliminated by the use of the tractor crane. 

This piece of equipment also enabled the steel towers 
to be assembled in a horizontal position on the ground. 
The portable crane would then pick up the tower, carry 
it to the proper location in the yard and hold it in an 
upright position while it was bolted to the foundation. 

In hanging conduit, the equipment was again pressed 
into use. The tractor was converted into a mobile stag- 
ing and workshop by placing four 12-in. planks across 
the top of the cross members over the machine. A pipe 
vise was mounted on this platform and a rack provided 
to carry several hundred feet of conduit. Men and mater- 
ials were moved along the run, thereby eliminating the 
necessity of the men having to get on and off makeshift 
stagings or ladders and providing a safer work place. 

The assembly of insulator units 
much the same fashion. Insulator units were assembled 
at the location and the portable crane was driven 
around the towers carrying one man on the end of the 
boom. A small single load line was placed on the drum 
of the hoist and passed over the boom sheave with a hook 
on the free end. On the ground a hook tender placed 
the strings of the insulators on the line, which were 
then hoisted into position and bolted into place by 
the man on the end of the boom. 


was carried on in 
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Open-rack conduit construction permits simplified erection, 
facilitates maintenance and increases adaptability for 
future expansions 


This same piece of equipment was used to great ad- 
vantage in pouring concrete pads and foundations for 
the various pieces of equipment in the substation. Car- 
rying an oil drum fitted with a hopper gate on the end 
of the boom, a batch of concrete from the mixer was 
placed at any desired location by running the tractor be- 
tween the mixer and the location, a method which proved 
to be much faster and more economical than the ordi- 
nary wheelbarrow or push cart method. 
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Dispatcher’s Orders 
Checked Electrically 


By C. B. Jupson 


Chief Load Dispatcher, Los Angeles Gas and 
Electric Corporation 


OAD dispatching on the system of the 

L. Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corp. 

has attained a new standard of effi- 

ciency through the installation of an electrically oper- 
ated dispatching board. Clearly visible signal lights en- 
able the dispatcher to maintain a comprehensive picture 
of operating conditions and to adjust abnormal situations 

a minimum of time. 

On the black painted face of a five-ply, 9/16-in. x 7-ft. x 
1014-ft. board is drawn a single line diagram of the 
generating and transmission system showing the gen- 
erators, step-up and step-down transformers, high-voltage 
buses, switches and transmission lines. A color scheme 
is used to designate the voltage of the different lines 

d apparatus, overhead lines being drawn solid and 
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underground lines dotted. The board is drilled for single 
telephone jacks and receptacles for 24-volt telephone 
switchboard lamps. 

All of the jacks and lamps required for each substation 
or generating plant are mounted on a %-in.-thick black 
fiber panel. A 14-in. border on this panel is milled down 
to 14-in. thickness and a rectangular hole the size of the 
14-in. section of this panel is cut in the ply board so this 
panel may be mounted nearly flush thereon. By having 
these panels removable, the work involved when additions 
or changes are necessary at a station is greatly simplified 
and the jacks and receptacles can be installed closer to 
one another than when mounted directly on the ply 
board, resulting in a smaller area being required for 
each station. A telephone jack is installed for every dis- 
connect, oil switch, ground switch and pole-top switch on 
the system. Handles of these jacks indicate the type of 
switch they control; a red fiber handle, for instance, indi- 
cates an automatic (relay operated) oil switch, and a 
brass-handled jack represents a disconnect. 

Three lamps are installed on each station bus and 
section of the transmission line. A red lens, green lens, 
and a white lens with black lines across it, are installed 
in front of the lamps and show on the face of the board. 
A red light indicates that the bus or line is energized, a 
green light that it is de-energized, and the striped white 
light indicates that the bus or line is grounded. Lamps 
with an all white lens are used to indicate generators, 
transformers and synchronous condensers. 

Jacks operate a 10-volt Kellogg No. 2,000 type tele- 
phone relay. Normally the red light shows on the board. 
By pulling the proper jacks, this relay circuit is opened, 
and the green light shows. The basic “unit” wiring dia- 
gram is shown in the accompanying illustration. As will 
be noted from inspection of this print, either a red or 
green light must be “on” all of the time. If the red and 
green lamps are both dark, or both lighted, the dispatcher 
on duty knows at once that it is an improper signal and 
that a fault has developed on the board. 

The 10-volt direct current used on the relays and the 
24-volt d.c. supply for the lamps is furnished by a motor 
generator set. This board started in a modest way, and, 
in order to keep the initial cost as low as possible, special 


Basic unit wiring diagram of indicating lamps on the dis- 
patcher’s board showing arrangement of the two-voltage supply 
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Electric dispatcher’s board 
of the Los Angeles Gas and 
Electric Company 





wound battery buzzers were used as the relays in the 
original installation. During light load periods, only one 
a.c generator would be supplying the system and all the 
current for these relays would be carried by one jack. As 
the system grew the number of these relays increased 
until the safe carrying capacity of the jack was ex- 
ceeded. The size of the Los Angeles system, by this 
time, justified the use of a better, even though more 
costly relay, so the buzzer type relays were replaced with 
standard Kellogg telephone switchboard relays drawing 
approximately one-tenth the current required before. 

Relays are mounted directly on the back of the ply 
board at some convenient location and are connected to 
the jacks with No. 22 double cotton covered telephone 
switchboard wire. No. 12 asbestos covered switchboard 
wire is used as duplicating the transmission lines, with 
No. 22 double cotton covered telephone switchboard wire 
used as taps to the jacks and relays. 

The major items used in constructing this board are 
as follows: 166 relays, 133 red lights, 133 green lights, 49 
white lights, 92 ground lights, 173 oil switches, 487 dis- 
connecting switches, 98 ground switches, 19 pole top 
switches and a total of 877 telephone jacks. 

When a section of line or a piece of apparatus is to be 
cut out of service, the dispatcher on duty removes the 
jacks involved as the station operators report switches 
opened in compliance with the switching order. If a 
section of line or bus is to be cut out, the red light will 
show until a jack is pulled in each source of possible 
supply, the green light showing when the line is de- 
energized. After the line is grounded, the dispatcher 
inserts the proper jack and the striped white light shows 
with the green one. 

The dispatcher, by removing the corresponding jack as 
the switches are reported opened, has an exact picture of 
conditions as the switching progresses and the board 
checks his orders for, of course, the green light will not 
show if an error in switching is made. Similar routine 
is followed in restoring the line to service, with the board 
always acting as a check on the dispatcher’s work. 

The diameter of the lamp lenses is 3/10 in., and in 
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order to more clearly show conditions on the board, Rand- 
McNally map tacks with *4-in. flat heads are inserted in 
place of the jacks removed. A color scheme is used in 
connection with these tacks: an orange-headed tack rep- 
resents men at work; red, not normal, and white, out of 
service. When work is to be done on a section of lin 
or some piece of apparatus, the dispatcher, after the 
switching has been completed and the line or apparatus 
grounded, inserts the orange-headed tacks in the jack 
receptacles that normally energize the line or apparatus 
and then issues the working clearance to the workmen. 
As an additional safety measure, a red-headed tack is 
inserted in a small hole drilled in the ply board above 
each station in which switches have been opened to de- 
energize the line or apparatus. White-headed tacks are 
used when apparatus is being overhauled or is under- 
going extensive repairs and is not available for service 
at the call of the dispatcher. 

This board has been so designed and arranged that its 
operation will be completely automatic when the cost of 
bringing the necessary signals from each of the stations 
to this board is justified. This development will be under- 
taken a station at a time, the signals from the nearer 
stations being brought in first, but the present board 
will operate either partially or fully automatic. When 
this has been accomplished, the dispatcher on duty will 
not have to leave his desk to insert or remove jacks on 
the board and, in cases of trouble, an alarm in the dis- 
patcher’s office will ring and lamps with 1-in. red lenses, 
mounted above the stations, will light when any switch 
in that station opens. This will enable the dispatcher to 
very quickly note the location of the trouble and he can 
immediately issue orders that under present conditions 
must wait until the station operators have reported the 
trouble. The quality of electrical service today is meas- 
ured, not by the number of days it will immediately re- 
spond to the pushing of a button, but by the minutes of 
non-response if the button is pushed during an outage. 
Adding the automatic feature to this board will be 
other step in reducing those minutes of non-response to 
the customer’s requirements. 
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Load Building Through 


Lighting Development 


Correcting Present Industrial, Commer- 
cial and Residential Installations and 
Bringing Them up to Accepted Stand- 
ards Will Increase Loads as Much as 1,000 
Per Cent 


ECAUSE there are definite signs of 

B faltering on the part of the manu- 

facturer, jobber and central station 

in lighting promotion activities, I am mighty glad to 

express my views on today’s opportunities for adding 

central station load from lighting. When I say falter- 

ing, I mean reductions in the personnel carrying on 

lighting development activities, restriction of activities 

by added detail work of a non-promotional nature, and, 

finally, a failure to offer the inducements necessary to 

secure the type of men and women capable of leading 
us on to the golden opportunities ahead. 

In order that you may appreciate my viewpoint, I 
am going to given you my perspective of the situation. 
Twenty-five years ago the Illuminating Engineering 
Society was founded. Its objective then, as now, was 
“the advancement of the theory and practice of illumi- 
nating engineering and the dissemination of knowledge 
relating thereto.” How far the individual members and 
the public at large have progressed since then cannot be 
better brought out than by quoting excerpts from the 
Transactions, uttered by men some of whom have be- 
come very well known in the lighting field since then. 

““A lot was said about light intensities and illumination 
levels 25 years ago. Some of the ideas were apparently 
daring as of that time, and have a quaint sound today. 
Here is one made by J. R. Cravath: 

“*Therefore it plainly appears that at 1 or 2 foot- 
candles the eye is working so near its normal sensi- 
bility that further increase in illumination is of rela- 
tively small value.’ 

“Mr. Woodwell, in a paper, gave what is probably one 
of the earliest formal analyses of what constitutes good 
illumination. Ten foot-candles was regarded as tops in 
lighting, and that only in uncommon locations. 

“Mr. Woodwell was not without opposition in his ex- 
travagant ideas. Prof. H. C. Clifford took issue with him 
in this way: 

““*T would like to get some figures on the illumination 
of drafting rooms. I notice in Mr. Woodwell’s paper the 
figure 10 foot-candles is given. It seems to me that, 
judging from the very satisfactory illumination which 
we get in the drafting room of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, that figure is unnecessarily high.’ 

“W. D’Arcy Ryan agreed with Prof. Clifford by cut- 
ting Mr. Woodwell’s fantastic figure in half and gave 
cogent reasons therefor. According to Mr. Ryan: 

““T think it would be ruinous to the sight. On white 
paper, etc., about 4 or 5 foot-candles would be sufficient, 
and even then the glare from glazed surfaces might be 
quite painfull.’ 

“The evils of using light of a higher horizontal level 
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By Leo G. GIANINI 


Paper read at Pacific Coast Electrical Association 
Commercial Section conclave in Los Angeles 


than 3 to 5 foot-candles was mentioned by V. R. Lan- 
singh, who cited the following facts: 

“*Too much light, however, is more often used than 
too little. The chief engineer at Marshall Field’s estab- 
lishment, in Chicago, told me one time that the amount 
of light used by the bookkeepers in their stalls in the 
building had been multiplied five times since he took 
charge, and that there were only one or two, and they 
were recent additions to the bookkeeping force, who 


were not wearing glasses, due partly to the excess of 
light, and partly to reflection 
paper.’ 

“The fixture dealer then, as now, came in for a slam. 
Change the dates from 1907 to 1931 and the statement 
of A. J. Marshall is almost as good as new. Said he: 


from the glaze of the 





Mr. Ryan and his colleagues 25 years ago may have been 
correct in holding 4 foot-candles a sufficient intensity. The 
picture above is of a Los Angeles industrial plant with 
illumination of that strength. But the 22 foot-candle intensity 
of the corrected installation (below) is safer for the workmen 
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““T think that the fixture dealer—and I do not say this 
in a desire to knock—usually has so much metal to sell, 
and looking at it purely from his side of the case, I can- 
not much blame him if he does try to sell it; but he has 
been peculiarly antagonistic in his relationship to the 
illuminating engineer, as he usually feels that the illu- 
minating engineer will not, when specifying lighting in- 
stallation, consider the amount of metal used in the 
fixtures.’ 


“Mr. J. E. Livor, on the same occasion, said: 


““One of the speakers mentioned the fact that he 
could not go around to any fixture house in the country 
and find six fixtures that were properly constructed from 
the illuminating engineer’s standpoint. Let me add: If 
any dealer had more than six of these fixtures along 
these lines, he would be obliged to go out of business. 
This may seem unnecessarily harsh, but I think it better 
to deal with cold facts rather than pleasant words which 
mean nothing. Further than that, several designs. 
shown in the paper, which are termed good designs, cer- 
tainly would not grace fixture showrooms.’ ” 

Just think of it, only 25 years ago standards of 1 to 
2 foot-candles were considered adequate and there was 
a considerable unanimity of the thought that 4 or 5 foot- 
candles should be considered a top figure! 

And today! We have, locally, hospitals with provisions 
for nearly 2,000 foot-candles on operating-room tables. 
Automobile plants with over 100 foot-candles along 
their painting conveyors. The new Simmons windowless 
factory in Massachusetts has a uniform level of 25 foot- 
candles throughout its plant, to say nothing of the mild 
ultra-violet content of the illumination. Offices with 15 
to 20 foot-candles of semi-indirect or totally indirect il- 
lumination are fairly common. 


Today 10 foot-candles is considered an average decent 
standard. Ten foot-candles of general illumination calls 
for about 2 watts per square foot of area illuminated— 
one 200-watt lamp for every 100 sq. ft. Each area 10 x 
10 ft. calls for one 200-watt lamp. 


However, what is in store for the future is already 
making itself manifest. It started out under the guise 
of art moderne, then modern lighting, and now it is called 
“built-in lighting.”” We have some excellent examples 
scattered throughout the country—fairly numerous in 
New York and a few here in the West. As its name 
implies, it is lighting built in as an integral part of 
the building or structure, either new or remodeled 

The result is that, for the user, lighting becomes an 
integral part of architectural design—a thing of beauty 
having aesthetic as well as utilitarian value, and conse- 
quently of apparent value and desirability. 

The result to the electrical industry is manifold and 
of unlimited possibilities. For our discussion I have 
asked Al Powell, of our Institute at Harrison, to select 
at random a number of representative built-in lighting 
jobs and analyze them as against a base standard of 10 
foot-candles or 2 watts per sq. ft. 

The fourteen installations selected for analysis are: 


200-Watt Actual 
Square Instal- Instal- 
Feet lation lation 
(List) (List) 
1400 Broadway Building .... 1,300 $10.00 $29.00 
Brooklyn Plant—New York Times 7,200 57.00 120.00 
Pavilion Caprice ............... 9,000 72.00 377.00 
Salvation Army Auditorium . 9,600 77.00 300.00 
E. R. Squibb & Sons, Board of 
Directors Room ........ ; 700 5.60 9.60 
J es : 6,000 48.00 251.00 
Bloomingdale’s Department Store _ 8,000 64.00 128.00 
Horn & Hardart Restaurant . .... 11,000 88.00 169.00 
Cathedral Hall—Rochester Masonic 
-, Sa ee BS 7,000 56.00 143.00 
Syracuse Trust Co, Bank.... . 2,300 18.50 71.00 
Barbizon Plaza Concert Hall . 2,900 23.00 248.00 
New York Trust Co. bi cic tge: > 30.00 65.00 
Fleischman’s Flower Shop « mae R80 28.09 
TTR COIR “ZERO RUGD  cccccccrccsccecccsvssicsines 11,400 91.00 2,010.00 
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These you will note cover a wide range of commer- 
cial interiors. 

Al Powell’s analysis of the possibilities of built-in 
lighting for the electrical industry is as follows: 

1. Built-in lighting materially changes the viewpoint 
of lighting from one of science to one of art, and in this 





Some hospitals have provisions for nearly 2,000 foot-candles 

on operating tables. This room, in the San Francisco Child- 

ren’s Hospital, is fitted to produce shadowless light on the 
working plane 


viewpoint much greater liberty exists; instead of deal- 
ing with true efficiencies in the ratio of output to input 
we are dealing with effects and aesthetic satisfaction. 

2. Increases lamp sales roughly 100 to 400 per cent. 

3. Energy sales increased from 100 to 1,000 per cent. 

4. Increases the number of concerns interested in il- 
lumination, bringing in glass manufacturers, metal man- 
ufacturers and fabricating firms. - 

5. Establishes closer contact with the architect and in- 
terior decorator. 

6. Gives impetus to building up the background of 
the lighting man and the prestige which he enjoys in the 
industry and community. 

7. Opens up for the field the utilization of higher in- 
tensities with minimum glare. 

8. Has done a great deal to lift architecture from the 
classic to the modern. 

9. Has given great publicity to lighting. 

10. Opened up great fields for utilizing diffused ultra- 
violet rather than unmodified raw light from present fix- 
tures. 

11. Opened up new fields and has tended to refine 
electrical advertising. 

12. Has helped to overcome many barriers established 
by poor wiring. 

Coming along at an opportune time to give added im- 
petus to this new movement is the Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society’s architectural lighting prize. An an- 
nouncement has been made of an annual award of $1,500 
to be given in competition for the best plan for the in- 
clusion of architectural illumination in certain specified 
types of buildings. This award, to be known as the 
Illuminating Engineering Society Prize, was announced 
simultaneously by the Beaux Arts Institute of Design, 
the American Institute of Architects, and the Illuminat- 
ing Engineering Society. It is an individual competi- 
tion open to architectural students both in schools and 
offices. 


This competition will bring home to architects the 
importance of properly placed, harmonious illumination. 
What an ideal time for the illuminating engineer to 
work with, assist and steer the architect! A new move- 
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ment, an annual prize award arousing interest, and more 
than average leisure time in which the lighting man may 
build background. And yet how many manufacturers, 
jobbers, or central stations have available capable men 
for such work, or are making capable men available? 

Let us quickly pass in review other fields with gener- 
ous potentialities. 


Service Stations—With conventional lighting the load 
averages 3,525 watts. A number of pleasing departures 
from the conventional by the Standard Oil Co. have 
shown increases in business far more than outweighing 
the cost of the added lighting. The accompanying pho- 
tograph shows an unusual installation, pleasing and at- 
tractive, calling for 2.56 times conventional load. Ser- 
vice stations offer a fine field. 


Hospitals, as a group, offer a fine field for added light- 
ing, particularly in the operating rooms, where anti- 
quated schemes of local lighting should give way to one 





With 2.56 times the conventional load, the lighting of this 
service station is singular because of the absence of shadows. 
Try to find one 


of the modern high-level general lighting schemes. There 
is now commercially available at a reasonable cost a 
device which makes it possible to furnish practically 
cold light of a high level on the operating table, thus 
.removing any objections surgeons might have to high 
levels on account of personal discomfort to themselves 
or drying of the wound. 


Theaters, Libraries, Schools, offer a fine field. 

Then we have the field of Home Lighting, a rich one— 
and now is the ideal time to attack it. 

Several of the lamp manufacturers have been carry- 
ing on magazine advertising for the past ten months on 
the advantages of good home lighting. A barrage of 
ultra-violet advertising for the home is now being added, 
and in addition the General Electric Co. is now putting 
on its daily Home Circle period for the women with one 
of the weekly programs dedicated to lighting in the 
home. 

Furthermore, more and more people will spend their 
evenings at home this coming winter in order to effect 
economies so that lighting improvements will be wel- 
come and yield rich returns in added revenue because 
of the longer burning hours. 

Home lighting development can be made to yield rich 
returns by an attack on two fronts. One will yield im- 
mediate and worth-while profits, while the other, the 
slower to yield, has greater—ves, far greater—possibi!- 
ities over a reasonable period of time. 

For quick returns in home lighting activities it is ob- 
viously necessary to have some sort of standardized ar- 
ticle that will meet ready acceptance by the woman of 
the house, as did the Kitchen Lighting Unit, by doing 
a utilitarian job and not clashing with any aesthetic or 
artistic ideas which she may have had. 

I believe the daylight lamp and daylight units offer 
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just such a possibility. For a period of five years—at 
Stanford University, in stores, in offices, in homes and in 
my own home—lI have compared the reaction of people 
with sensitive eyes and weak eyes on close work, read- 
ing, writing and sewing, with daylight and clear lamps. 
In each case—irrespective of the type of fixture used— 
the daylight lamp was of at least 50 per cent higher 
wattage than the clear lamp causing the complaint of 
glare or eyestrain. In other words, if in a reading lamp 
two 60-watt inside-frosted lamps caused the eyes to burn 
or smart, two 100-watt daylight lamps were tried in their 
place. And invariably, irrespective of the type of fixture, 
immediate relief was noticed. For sewing very strik- 
ing results were obtained. 

Several years ago the U.S. Bureau of Standards is- 
sued a statement to the same effect. 


Reading lamps, table and floor lamps—all can, with 
profit to the user, be equipped with daylight lamps con- 
suming 50 per cent more wattage than the previously 
used clear lamps. If a two-socket affair, leave an ivory or 
amber effect for the warm glow desirable for conversa- 
tions only. The youngsters will find considerable aid from 
such a lamp in drawing, particularly in color. The new- 
ness of that thought will make it easy to sell the day- 
light lamp for home use. 

Simply replacing burnt-out lamps or filling empty 
sockets in the homes by means of employee campaigns 
has been found by past experience on the lines of some 
of our California utilities to be a tried and true method 
of adding load to the lines. 

Pushing the new, attractive, and cheaper 30-watt G-19 
round lamp in place of the previously used 25-watt lamp 
means a 20 per cent increase for each lamp replaced. 

These are obviously activities which lend themselves 
to campaign methods—intensive drives of reasonably 
short duration carried on by a large part of the sales 
force irrespective of ordinary nominal activities. Ex- 
perience has shown that range salesmen, power sales- 
men, and even gas salesmen, have contributed materially 
to the success of empty socket campaigns in the past. 
Without doubt, similar results could be secured on even 
a broader front. 

There are other activities which cannot be treated in 
such a fashion. 

Pushing the use of lighted ornaments has good possi- 
bilities for added revenue because although they only 
make use of 5- and 10-watt lamps, because of their long 
burning hours the total monthly energy consumption will 
compare favorably with heavier consumers of energy. 

Garden lighting, making it possible for the owner to 
get enjoyment out of his garden at night—calling for 
200 watts to 1,000 watts per garden with relatively in- 
expensive equipment—offers a fine field for filling up 
the central station’s summer valleys on its output curve. 
An ideal load during the months of lowest power and 
lighting load. 

The availability of such equipment will make for still 
more generous Christmas decorative lighting displays 
and vice versa, with the home owner once sold on garden 
lighting, his Christmas lighting equipment will be used 
during spring and summer. 

There is the field of artificial sunshine in the home 
through the use of the S-2 sunlamp, as well as the pre- 
vious S-1 lamp. The new units using the S-2 lamp sell 
at half the price of the older S-1 units. This, added to 
the scientific knowledge now available on this entire sub- 
ject, greatly increases the market for artificial sunlight 
and the desirable added load. 


Add to the above the fact that one-third of the ceiling 


fixtures in every-day use are obsolete (drop cords and 
combination gas and electric fixtures); that the average 
home has but three to four portable lamps whereas eight 
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Another good street lighting and floodlighting job, in West- 
wood, Calif. The cost of such an installation is not at all 
incommensurate with the amount of business it produces 


to nine are easily accounted for; that 25 per cent of the 
lamps are unshaded; that 50 per cent of the remainder 
are inadequately shaded and that the prevalence of de- 
fective vision ranges from 23 per cent of those under 
20 years of age to 95 per cent for those 65 years of 
age—then it becomes evident that in home lighting we 
have potentially a tremendously profitable field. 

Without going into details, it may be stated as a fact 
that in spite of the success of some short-duration cam- 
paigns this field requires a different treatment for max- 
imum results. 

If in every public place having a residential character 
the residential customer saw good examples of home 
lighting, the effect would be telling. The furniture 
stores are showing their wares in partially or completely 
constructed rooms. Are these rooms lighted in the 
proper manner? Various associations, such as the lumber 
association, etc., are building display homes from time 
to time. Are these homes lighted in the best manner? 
Newspapers and local magazines are either describing 
or pictorially presenting newly built homes. Do these 
stories and pictures tell the story of the better things in 
home lighting? Fixture stores and interior decorating 
shops deal directly with the subject. Do they do it jus- 
tice? Could not the utilities afford to furnish a subsidy 
for each fixture which is an example of excellent lighting 
sold by the fixture dealer? Electrical homes sponsored 
by the electrical industry afford real opportunity. Have 
they always or even frequently carried a correct mes- 
sage? The answer is NO. 

Short duration lighting campaigns are certainly not 
going to change this condition, but a residential lighting 
specialist whose full time is devoted to the development 
can. 

Despite the fact that no laboratory has ever devised 
methods which will (1) really remove wrinkles or re- 
juvenate, (2) really prevent shiny noses, or (3) really 
grow hair or remove it permanently and inexpensively,— 
the total 1929 expenditure for cosmetics, perfumes, other 
toilet preparations and personal services rendered at 
beauty shops amounted to approximately $750,000,000. 
This amount is equal to if not greater than that spent 
for electric service in all the homes of this country. 
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Don’t Get “No” 


For an Answer 


affirmative answer is possible is the 

best means of securing the friendly 
interest of the housewife in a telephone solicitation, be- 
lieve those employees of the Idaho Power Company’s 
Boise office who have conducted telephone solicitation 
campaigns to increase appliance sales. The solicitors 
found that the most successful plan was to announce the 
name of the company and then to ask the logical, direct 
question to engage the housewife in conversation. 


After the prospect had answered the telephone, the 
opening conversation would be similar to this: “This is 
the Idaho Power Company’s sales department. You have 
electric lights in your home, do you not, Mrs. Blank?” 
The question unfailingly evoked the interest of Mrs. 
Blank, who had to answer in the affirmative. This gave 
the solicitor entree for further conversation. 


Subsequent sales talk was usually gaged by the manner 
in which Mrs. Blank answered the opening question di- 
rected to her. If she was annoyed by the call and 
showed her resentment at being disturbed, the next words 
of the solicitor could be quickly formed to make a brief 
statement of reasons for calling. If the answer of the 
customer was pleasant and invited further conversation, 
the solicitor had an opportunity to get in his entire sales 
talk on appliances. In other words, the prospect’s an- 
swer to the initial question was a cue to the salesman to 
be either brief and to the point at once or to carry out 
his complete sales talk. At least there was no hanging 
up the receiver on solicitors who asked Mrs. Blank if 
she were interested in a new electric range or refrig- 
erator. 


Calling the housewife “cold” gives her an opportunity 
to form her opinion as to the nature of the call and to 
turn the solicitor down before he is able to offer his 
sales talk. 


Cards filed in the office with a list of appliances owned 
by each customer receiving electric service helped the 
solicitors to talk intelligently to each customer on the 


appliances which she should have and on those which 
she already possesses. 


\ SKING a question to which only an 


v 


Two Stores in One 





OPPER-KELLY CO., Tacoma dealer, has a _ store 

which fronts on parallel streets, so at one entrance 
are placed the radio and refrigeration departments and 
at the other the washing machine section. Thus the il- 
lusion of two distinct specialty shops is created. 
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Ventilation and Heat 
Must Go Together 


Further Extracts From a Study Made as 
a Thesis for a Master of Science Degree 
in Electrical Engineering and Presenting 
an Unbiased Analysis of School Heating 


By Pror. Warp H. AustINn* 


Marin Junior College, Kentfield, Calif 


LOSELY associated with the heating 

i problem is that of ventilation,—so 

closely, in fact, that the two items 

must be designed as a unit if the idea! results are to be 

approached in even a small degree. For many years 

research and observation have built up a code of practice 

in connection with room ventilation. Facts and figures 

have been established as standard and, in many cases, 

have been written into state laws. In order properly to 

consider the problem of ventilation we must accept one 

of two methods, mechanical forced, or open window ven- 
Lilation. 

As a result of voluminous and contradictory findings, 
the best minds of the scientific world set to work in 
order to find the true answer in the great mass of avail- 
able evidence. In 1914 the Chicago Commission on Venti- 
lation published the following conclusions: 


1. That carbon dioxide, as encountered in working 
practice, is not the harmful agent of major importance 
in expired air, or air otherwise contaminated. 


2. That a temperature of 68 deg. F., with the proper 
relative humidity, is the proper maximum temperature 
for rooms artificially heated. 


3. That in the present state of knowledge it is im- 
possible to designate all harmful factors in, or associated 
with, expired air. 


4. That from the standpoint of health, relative humid- 
ity is one of the most important factors in ventilation. 


These conclusions represent the state of informed 
opinion on the subject of ventilation at the time the 
New York State Commission on Ventilation commenced 
its work in 1913. Experts ventured the opinion that many 
millions of dollars being spent for elaborate systems of 
forced ventilation were being wasted. 

At this time Mrs. Elizabeth Milbank Anderson, like 
so many others interested in health problems, had become 
impressed with the fact that poor ventilation was general 
in public buildings, and especially in public schools. As 
a result of her interest and the donation of a substantial 
sum of money, the New York State Commission on Venti- 
lation was appointed by the governor. 

The commission was composed of men foremost in 
their fields of endeavor, and ready and willing to give 
unbiased judgment of test data and results. The com- 
mission faced the following four problems: (1) The 
effect of overheating, (2) the effects of carbon dioxide 
and the chemical substances of expired air, (3) the 


effect of drafts and air movement, (4) the effect of 
humidity. 

The first extract from this thesis appeared in ELECTRICAL WEST 
Sept. 1, 1931, p. 1387, titled “School Heating on a Degree Day 
Basis’; a second extract appeared in the Nov. 1 number p. 224, 
iitied “Comparing Electric and Other School Heating Methods.” 
Some new material bearing upon more recent developments in 
lectric heating methods is incorporated in this present article. 
iS 





Sire of a new generation of fan-equipped, convection-type 

heaters, this first model still noisily heats a Marin County 

grammar schoolroom from its perch directly over a floor 
ventilating grille 


In short, they were to establish, if possible, the stand- 
ard atmospheric conditions most favorable to human 
health, comfort, and efficiency, and to determine how 
these conditions might be obtained. 

The answer to the first problem was sought and found, 
in the main, by intensive physiological and psychological 
studies carried on in a laboratory especially equipped 
for the purpose. The second was answered by a wide 
and elaborate study of actual conditions in schools 
equipped with various types of ventilation ranging from 
window ventilation to the most advanced and elaborate 
system utilizing recirculation. 

The New York commission found that the chemical 
constituents of vitiated air did exercise a certain influ- 
ence upon appetite but, in general, it seemed clear that 
the maintenance of proper physical conditions in the 
surrounding atmosphere was the chief essential to good 
ventilation. This checked with many of the early investi- 
gations, showing that the cause of discomfort was not 
carbon dioxide but over-heating. 

As a result of two and a half years of critical field 
studies on ventilating problems conducted in 216 class- 
rooms of 31 different schools, the commission concluded 
that: 


1. The avoidance of over-heating is the prime essential 
of all systems of ventilation, and the most important 
article of ventilation equipment is the thermometer. 


2. Other things being equal, the window-ventilated 
room at 67 deg. F. is somewhat more comfortable than 
the fan-ventilated room at 69 deg. F. 


3. Window ventilation with ample direct radiation, 
window deflectors, and adequate gravity exhaust seems 
to be the most generally promising method of ventilation, 
where local conditions permit its use. 


According to Edwin S. Hallet, chief engineer of the 
St. Louis Board of Education, the ventilation of closed 
buildings lies in the field of science, involving the well 
known laws of physics, the less certain laws of biological 
science, and the most intricate and subtle laws of the 
human mind. 

While the control of the temperature of a room is one 
of the simplest and most perfectly developed parts of a 
mechanical ventilation system, most of the criticisms 
of such ventilation are against this regulation, indicating 
a widespread ignorance of the operation of this piece of 
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apparatus. 


Mr. Hallet states further that temperature 
control as now constructed is more sensitive than any 
person, and is free from the ordinary defects of delicate 


instruments. It is a simple matter for the engineer in 
the present status of the art to produce any prede- 
termined air condition in a school or other building. 

Dr. E. Vernon Hill, who is both a physician and engi- 
neer, spent much time and effort in developing a standard 
for school ventilation. He devised the well known syn- 
thetic air chart which was adopted by the American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers. This 
chart placed what he ascertained to be safe or satis- 
factory values on temperature, wet and dry bulb, which 
signified the relative humidity, dust count, bacteria 
colonies after incubation, odors or freedom from odors, 
carbon dioxide for determining air distribution only, and 
any other substance that should mar the comfort of the 
individual. 

The public has recognized the necessity of bacteria-free 
food and water, and the diseases so induced have disap- 
peared. We have not done our duty as to the air we 
breathe. Complete mechanical ventilation is the only 
answer that can ever be effective. 

The admission of air through the windows produces 
air currents not at all understood by the average ob- 
server. An air stream entering the room of more than 
10 deg. lower temperature than that of the air in the 
room, does not diffuse and equalize with the room air, 
but falls through it and forms a cold stratum on the 
floor. Smoke tests of such conditions make a striking 
picture. 

Air at 33 deg. F. entering a window raised 1 in. with 
a window-board deflector, strikes the rising hot air from 
the radiator but cannot commingle and equalize; but 
this cold air breaks a hole through this hot air “curtain” 
and falls to the floor very slightly tempered. The warm 
air rises to the ceiling and escapes if means are pro- 
vided. The lowering of the upper sash of the window 
has the effect of permitting the escape of the undiluted 
warm air and thereby holding the cold and impure air 
at the breathing line. The large vent or exhaust duct 
advocated by the New York commission is exceedingly 
effective in removing the warm air which has risen 
directly upward from the radiators. Its principal office, 
therefore, is waste. Stratification cannot be prevented 
by any kind of deflectors or diffusers where temperature 
differences of more than a very few degrees are involved. 

Open window ventilation is impossible where the outside 
temperature is below 50 deg. F. There are no means for 

eremoving cold air from below the desk level except to 

force it out through vent openings placed near the floor 
or in the floor, or to resort to the objectionable method 
of introducing warm air in small jets through the floor; 
warm air from above will not mix with the cold air of 
the room. 


4n appealing and unobtrusive type of heating unit is the 
baseboard type, which replaces conventional baseboards with 
a bronzed metal, perforated yet well insulated housing for 
the heating elements, operating at low temperatures and pro- 
viding excellent diffusion of heat throughout the room 
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Electrical heating must therefore try to satisfy both 
groups, the exponents of window ventilation and those of 
forced mechanical ventilation. Unfortunately, all of the 
installations in California come under the classification 
of window ventilation, so no data could be obtained on 
the mechanical forced ventilation type. 

With the present-day growing interest in air condi- 
tioning it is to be hoped that schools will receive the at- 
tention in this respect that their more fortunate con- 
temporaries, commercial and industrial buildings, now 
receive. Certainly no more important building, as 
respects the welfare of new generations of citizens, exists 
than the school; none so much deserves the best that 
scientific development has produced in equipment for 
conditioning of air and of light. 


PROPER LOCATION OF HEATERS 


The proper position of the most common types of 
heaters which circulate the air in a room is found to be 
directly in front of and under the windows. The incom- 
ing cold air is thus immediately warmed, and instead of 
falling, as it would naturally do, meets the warm air 
from the heater and mixes with it. In some cases the 
effectiveness of this mixing is questioned. 

This may be checked by traversing the room with a 
candle flame which is particularly sensitive to show air 
movements which otherwise go unnoticed. This test will 
show that there is a tendency for air to rise and travel 
the length of the ceiling before there is any marked 
downward draft. This means, then, that proper location 
of the heater near the windows will tend to eliminate 
drafts from open windows and help to circulate the air 
in the room. 

If the heater is placed in the wall or on the floor 
directly opposite the window, the circulation of air is 
reversed, the warm air from the heater traveling across 
the ceiling toward the windows. The downward motion 
in front of the window combined with the incoming air 
sets up noticeable drafts. In the first case, the heater 
is an aid to ventilation as well as being the heating 
agent. In the second case, the location produces unde- 
sirable ventilation conditions. However, it is not always 
possible to have heaters placed directly under the win- 
dows. This is particularly true if the heater must stand 
out in the room. 

In the Marin Junior College installation where the 
tests, results of which are shown on page 20, were con- 
ducted, the baseboard-type of heater is used in all rooms, 
not only on the side under the windows, but on all walls 
of the room. At first thought this seems in opposition 
to all the previous statements made in regard to proper 
location of heaters. A check with the candle flame test 
gave the following results: The air leaving the heater 


at 130 deg. C. rises along all four walls, and travels 
toward the center of the room, with a marked downward 
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PREPARATION ROOM NO.2 
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thor’s tests were confined to 
rooms available at the Marin 
Junior College; all tests 
were conducted at night or 
on dull days during winter, 
and while impossible to hold 
outside temperature constant, 
no marked variation 
curred between tests. Three 
standard makes of wall in- 
sert heaters, each with a 
variation in design, one port- 
able type, a baseboard-type 
installation, and a _ pioneer 
fan-equipped type were tested 
carefully, completely, and ac- 
curately by the author 
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type heater, illustrated else- 
where, rated at 4 kw. but 
actually consuming 2,976 
watts, nevertheless did show 
remarkable temperature dis- 
tribution, especially at low 
levels, as the chart at left 
indicates. Although the first 
of its kind, hence poorly de- 
signed and noisy, the type 
does offer a possibility which 
newer developments in fan- 
equipped heaters seem to be 
realizing. 
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movement at 10 to 15 ft. out from the wall. 
of installation, as shown in results of tests, gives a 
better temperature distribution from floor to ceiling and 
throughout the room at every level than is obtained by 
any of the other electric heaters tested. 


This type 


TYPES OF HEATERS AND HEATING 


Of the various types of electric heaters, those used for 
safe heating may be classified as: (1) reflector heaters, 
(2) radiant heaters, (3) convection heaters, (4) radiant- 
convection heaters, (5) indirect heaters, (6) central sys- 
tem heaters. 

All of these types are familiar to the users of electric 
heat in the West with, perhaps, the exception of the in- 
direct and central-system heaters. Indirect heaters are 
those in which the elements are immersed in some sub- 
stance such as oil or water. This substance in turn trans- 
mits heat to the surrounding air by means of radiation 
and convection. 

Central system heating is that employing ducts from 
which the heated air is carried to the various rooms to 
be heated. 

Two other types of heaters have lately attracted some 
attention. The thermal-storage type of heating is used 
extensively in Europe, particularly in Switzerland. It 
is designed to store heat generated during off-peak hours 
of the night and make it available under thermostatic 
control during the day. The same idea is carried out in 
storage floor heating systems where heating elements 
enclosed in pipes are embedded in layers of gravel 
beneath the floor surfaces. A few thermal-storage water- 
heating systems employing large, well insulated water 
tanks have been used in a similar manner in the eastern 
United States. Under conditions frequently encountered 
in this country, thermal-storage heating systems offer 
attractive opportunities for smoothing out the load curves 
during the off-peak hours. 

Of late, a new type of baseboard heater has been at- 
tracting considerable attention. Panel heaters consisting 
of self-contained heating units for wall and ceiling 
mounting are used to some extent in Europe. They are 
covered with molding to harmonize with their surround- 
ings and designed for operation at temperatures seldom 
exceeding 180 deg. F. Similar heaters have been installed 
as baseboards in office buildings in this country. 

Another new development of the past year has been 
the adaption of the Carnot heating cycle as respects its 
application to the mechanical refrigeration machine, 
utilizing the heat given off from the compression engine 
which has hitherto been wasted to the outside air. By 
reversing the refrigeration process, that is refrigerating 
the outside air and bringing into the building the 
absorbed heat from the outside atmosphere through a 
series of fin coils in an air plenum chamber, an extra- 
ordinarily efficient heating medium is produced. This 
process is still in an experimental stage, the most notable 
installation of it being in the Edison Bldg. in Los An- 
geles. It is expected that a modification of this system, 
using electric immersion units in the circulating system, 
to act as standby during peak periods, will be employed 
in a school in the San Joaquin Valley soon. Such trials 
are too recent to have been made a part of this study. 

Developments have also been made in a type of fan- 
equipped convection heater which shows some promise 
of assisting in the dual problem of ventilation and 
heating. 

TYPES OF CONTROL 


While thermostats are available in various shapes and 
sizes, the operation of electric heaters in the school by 
this means has not been very encouraging up to the 
present time. Among the schools studied, the Philip 
Sweed School and the Petaluma High School Annex are 
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both thermostat-controlled installations. The equipment 
works perfectly with the windows closed, but having only 
window ventilation provided, some of the windows must 
be left open. As a result of the attempt to economize, the 
practice there as elsewhere is to control the heating from 
a central point or at most a few distributing points. As 
a result, money is invested in perfectly good equipment, 
but this equipment is not allowed to function. Under 
these conditions heat is available only part of the time, 
it being necessary to call the janitor in order to get heat. 

Some installations resort to student control, which is 
not entirely satisfactory. This leaves the temperature 
dependent upon the whims of the students and in- 
structors, and it may or may not stay within the com- 
fort zone, depending upon the relative humidity, the 
health and state of mind of the person controlling the 
switch, and upon the direction of the wind. 

During the first year of operation at Marin Junior 
College bills were high, possibly because of inexperience 
in operation. The following year, with more careful man- 
ual control, the bills were materially lower. Winter cli- 
matic conditions during 1928-29 possibly were less se- 
vere than in 1927-28. Bills for October, 1927, ran $34.91; 
in 1928 only $15.25. Last year (1931) with thermostatic 
control, October’s bill was $6.75. Thermostats were in- 
stalled last fall. In Jan. 1930, the bill was $163.25, in 
1931 only $99.00; in Feb. 1930, $121.00, in 1931, $55.50; 
March 1930, $91.25, in 1931, $33.75. 

Until the entire heating season is compared with past 
seasons the proper proportion of savings to attribute to 
the thermostats will not be available. It can be truly 
said, however, that the differences in consumption will 
be attributable, first, to difference in climatic conditions 
of the particular year, and second, to control of the heat- 
ing system, in which factor thermostats play a most im- 
portant function. There are indications that the cost of 
installation of the thermostats, amounting to $230 
(higher than if installed originally), may be saved out of 
operating costs before the full first year of operation is 
over. 


MISCELLANEOUS FACTORS 


Factors which must be considered in the choice of 
heating equipment are: 


1. Ability of the heating equipment to render service over the 
temperature range for which it was designed. 

2. The first cost of the installation to be as low as ability to 
render service will permit. 

3. Maintenance and fuel cost to be as low as service permits. 

4. Simplicity in operation, in order that skilled labor will not be 
required. 

5. Appearance of equipment. 

6. Space occupied by the equipment. 

7. Psychological effect. 


The figures have already been presented upon items 1 
to 4. In regard to 5, the appearance of the equipment, 
it would seem that direct radiation utilizing electric 
radiant-convection heaters, with or without fans built 
into them, will provide a less conspicuous and more out- 
of-the-way type of equipment than any other method. 
In some instances, where it is not possible to use the 
wall-insert or baseboard type of heater, this might not 
be true. Even then, though, the electric heater does not 
present the many flanges and crevices to collect dust and 
dirt that, for example, the average steam radiator does. 
Furthermore, the wiring is concealed, and there are no 
pipes to interfere with cleaning and sweeping. 

In the case of item 6, the electric heater requires less 
space than any other type. 

Item 7 is well taken care of by electric heat if a certain 
amount of radiant heat is allowed to come from the heater 
in order to warm quickly the student or instructor who 
may come into the room chilled or with damp feet and 
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clothing. It is the general opinion that a certain amount 
of direct radiant heat is advisable. 

Ventilation, the chief concern of all heating and venti- 
lating engineers in the past as well as in the present and 
future, appears to be the only factor that cannot be met 
by electric heat. If we accept the open window policy, 
electric heat in its present form is apparently as satis- 
factory as other forms of heat and has advantages that 
they cannot offer. If we condemn the open window policy, 
which from the standpoint of large auditoriums with a 
large number of occupants seems the only thing to do in 
order to meet the proper air change requirements, then 
the electric heating and forced mechanical ventilating 
engineers must cooperate to work out equipment which 
will care for this condition. At the present time this 
equipment does not exist. Several installations other 
than schools have been made utilizing mechanical forced 
ventilation and electric heat, but the system has not been 
designed as a unit and there should be a chance for con- 
siderable improvement. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The comparison tests of electric heaters would indi- 
cate that, at least so far as the present design of heaters 
is concerned, there is little, if any, difference between the 
three types of wall-insert heaters tested. 

2. Any slight differences that exist would favor the 
Type C radiant-convection heater. 


Sell Appliances: 
Through the Back Door 


HROUGH the back door—the service 

| department—and not through the 

front door do Ernest Criez and his 

sister, Rosa Criez, proprietors of the Electric Appliance 

Shop, in Seattle, sell most of their appliances. No “lame 

duck,” the service department of this store is a means 

of cementing contacts with old customers, of re-selling 

old customers when they are in the market for replace- 

ments, and of getting leads for new business. And so 

many leads have come in through the back door that Mr. 

Criez and his salesmen have abandoned house-to-house 
selling. 

“Many of our customers are of long standing,” ex- 
plained Miss Criez, who is in charge of the store and 
office. “We sell them one appliance, say a vacuum 
cleaner, and then continue to sell other appliances as the 
need (and the family) increases. I recall an instance 
where we completely electrified a home in less than five 
years—even to a health motor and a little kitchen washer 
to supplement the large washing machine in the base- 
ment laundry. The customer had been regularly con- 
tacted by our service department. 

“‘We have found that it pays to give as much attention 
to the customer who calls for a little thing, such as a 
washing machine belt, as it does in the case of the cus- 
tomer who asks to see something in a washer. And 
when we get a request for a part for an orphaned or out- 
moded machine or a part which we do not regularly 
carry, we order it at once, rather than let the customer 
go out of the store unsatisfied. We think the 10c. to $1 
sale is as important to a business of this kind as the 
$100 sale, for it is the small sale which leads to the 
larger one.” 

For all service accounts a separate ledger is kept and 
an analysis of this ledger clearly gives the status of each 
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3. Type D baseboard heater gives a better temperature 
distribution and more even heat throughout the entire 
room than the other types of heaters. 


4. The cost of operation of electric heaters, as com- 
pared with other types of heaters from a cost of fuel 
standpoint, at present rates, is in the ratio of three to 
one. 


5. The average cost of electric energy per year per 
equivalent classroom is found to be $66.69. The average 
cost of electric energy per year per 1,000 cu.ft. of space 
heated is $6.69. 

6. The average rate per kilowatt-hour during the past 
five years has been $0.023. 

7. The average cost per degree day per equivalent 
classroom of 10,000 cu.ft. per year is $0.0195. 

8. The kilowatt-hours per kilowatt of heating installed 
is found to be 40.7 (7 months heating period). 

9. The over-all cost of operation of electric heaters is 
approximately one-fourth greater than that of other types 
of heaters that would render the same service. 

10. Research, in order to meet the problem of me- 
chanical forced ventilation in conjunction with electric 
heating, should be encouraged, if this form of heating 
is to advance in climatic conditions other than those en- 
joyed by the California schools. 

11. Electric heating of schools in California is fully 
warranted when all factors are considered. 


v 


account. It is this analysis that leads to repeat sales. If 
a customer has been paying for a considerable amount 
of repair work, he is in the market for a new machine. 
If no repair call has been made for some time, a special 
friendly contact call is made by a salesman; this often 
means the sale of a new appliance. 

“Rental service is an important aspect of our service 
department,” the proprietors believe, “and we know that 
it brings us a great deal of business. We take trade-in 
machines, rebuild them, and use them for rental calls. 
We don’t pay for the machines with rentals, but we do 
sell a large amount of business via this service. On some 
occasions the rental accustoms the customer to the con- 


Ernest Criez (right) receiving congratulations for a_ prize- 


winning radio window 
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venience and efficiency of the appliance and she decides 
to purchase one for herself. 

“Charges for rental are very moderate for we aim to 
build goodwill with our rental service rather than make 
money. For instance, washing machines are rented for 
$5 per month. When we deliver and call for the ma- 
chines, vacuum cleaners are rented for $1.50 without 
attachments and $1.75 with attachments. Without 
deliver-and-call-for service the charges are $1 and $1.25, 
respectively. We also rent radios and any other appliance 
which we have in stock. 

“We maintain a separate store for our used machines, 
for the same reason that automotive dealers maintain 
separate used car establishments. The display floor 
makes a better picture when it includes only new ma- 
chines and the used machine prospect is sold more readily 
if there are no shining new machines to attract his 
attention. We have found that the two classes of pros- 
pects are entirely different and neither one can be moved 
over into the other class. Because of this, we use a 
bulletin board to interest the used-machine prospect who 


calls at our main store, where we carry only new 
machines. The board is posted on the outside of the 


shop and on it are tabulated the machines by name and 
price. This has the same. effect as the bulletin board 
outside the used car lots and, believe us, this helps sales.” 

“Through the back door” may be old fashioned, but the 
Criezes will tell you that it is still the best way to sell 
appliances. 


v 
Selling Washers 
By the Way 


ANDERGIESSEN BROS., Los Angeles and Glendale 
(Calif.) washer merchandisers, 
wares by the side of the road. 


are selling their 
And they are selling. 

In front of their store on San Fernando Road, Glen- 
dale, one of the main-traveled highways between Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, from fifteen to twenty wash- 
ing machines ordinarily are displayed along the pave- 
ment. One or two machines would not be a “drop in the 
bucket,”—it is necessary to have a large number in order 
to get the eye of the motorist. As many as 100 automo- 
biles per minute pass that way, so the number of people 
seeing this line-up of washing machines equals the popu- 
lation of a fair-sized city every day. 

““A man may not buy the first time he goes past,” says 
the proprietor, “but the impression is made. Advertis- 
ing is little more than a process of making repeated im- 
pressions, and that is exactly what our displays do 
they make repeated impressions on those who use this 
boulevard frequently.” 

Cheerful credit and the same terms offered by other 


“store” 


A Vandergiessen wayside 
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stores are given by the Vandergiessens, on the same 
quality of merchandise. Their low overhead allows a 
liberal margin of profit on each sale. 

In the roadside store, machines other than those kept 
on display along the sidewalk are in stock. Because it 
is located in a market, the store on San Fernando Road 
has an open front, and large signs are used to indicate 
the character of the business. 


v 


This Window 
Is No Gamble 





66 OU can’t lose with a Royal” was the basis of this 

interesting dice display of the Easy Housekeeping 
Shop, Denver. Though the display cost but $1.50, in- 
cluding. calsomine, cardboard, and labor to make the 
dice, it directly sold 15 cleaners to some of the 5,000 
persons who saw it during its four weeks’ life. 


v 


Building a Town 
In a Window 


NUSUAL window displays are often “freak” dis- 

plays, but Huggins Electrical Co., Trinidad, Colo., 
once a year gives unusualness to its displays by staging 
a progressive attraction designed to run about 60 days. 
In 1931 the window was first filled with sand, with four 
cactus plants and the white skull of a cow, depicting a 
desert scene common to the territory. This window re- 
mained untouched for ten days. Then a few houses were 
set up; roads were added. Later a town was built—as 
gradually as possible to sustain interest. Later, the 
houses were lighted; an illuminated golf course was 
laid out, and the window was complete. 

Such a method builds interest through curiosity of 
the people as to what the finished product will be; the 
30 per cent increase in profits of the store over the 
same period in 1930 is proof of the drawing power of 
such staging. 
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Modernization Invades 


The Laundry Field 


By Epcar L. BUTTNER 


Scott-Buttner Electric Co., 
Oakland, Calif. 


F THE new Oakland (Calif.) Laundry 

[win serve as an example, it is apparent 

that the laundry industry is disposed to 

accept and apply the principles of modern industrial 

practice. This recently completed installation embodies 

advance design practice not only in its particular line 

but for industry in general. Especially is this true re- 

garding the application and use of electricity to speed 

production, increase plant efficiency and improve work- 
ing conditions and plant appearances. 

Established in 1879, the Oakland Laundry is one of 
the oldest industrial plants identified with the progress 
of that city. Operations of this concern were interrupted 
approximately six months ago by a disastrous fire which 
destroyed the original establishment. In rebuilding the 
plant, the management, through Camile Calou, plant sup- 
erintendent, felt that an opportunity had been presented 
for complete modernization, the only means by which 
efficient operation and maximum customer satisfaction 
could be obtained. As a result, Oakland now has one 
of the finest and most modern laundries in the world. 

The new plant consists of a main building housing the 
offices and laundry, a separate dry-cleaning building, 
boiler room, and garage for delivery equipment. 

Complete motorization of laundry equipment by indi- 
vidual drives has eliminated overhead belts and shafts 





A 





Each of 72 Machines in This Model 
Oakland (Calif.) Plant Has One or More 
Individual Motors. Even the Bundles 
Are Tied by Electricity 


and allows unobstructed natural illumination of the op- 
erating floor. Equipment within the laundry is segre- 
gated into groups of individual machines and includes 
nine monel-metal washing machines, with provisions for 
an additional six, five extractors, two large drying tum- 
blers; two large flatwork ironers; as well as a number 
of individual electric irons, curtain drying machines, 
automatic tying machines and stocking dryers. In the 
entire plant there are 72 machines of various types. 
Each machine is driven by its one or more individual 
motors, bringing the total connected load in the plant to 
approximately 160 hp. The significance of this figure is 
magnified in light of a 4-hp. average size for larger mo- 
tors and the number of fractional-horsepower motors 
used throughout the plant and emphasizes the extent to 
which individual drive is utilized. Breaking the various 
processes within the laundry into group operation of a 
number of individual machines not only speeds produc- 
tion and permits the proper attention to special customer 
requirements, but also enables the laundry better to adapt 
its equipment to conform with the daily output, thereby 
saving on labor and energy. 

Laundry equipment was furnished by the American 
Laundry & Machinery Co., which has been an active pro- 


Excellent lighting provisions and ample working space at 

each machine help bring this organization out of the “just 

another laundry” class. Each article has a machine especially 
adapted for it 
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and on the yoke of the ironer. 
at the base of the machine 


Right—Control handle on this ironer 


handkerchief 


4 hove—T his shirt ironer utilizes electric heat on the movable table 
Convenient controls are provided 


regulates 
speed on a slip-ring main driving motor in the machine base. 
Both that motor and the one at the right operate from the mag- 





netic switch and can be de-energized by three limit switches, one 


of which is shown 


ponent of individual motor drive, not only for the reas- 
ons mentioned but also for increasing cleanliness, pro- 
moting safety for the operators, and minimizing machine 
outages. Individual drive is used throughout this plant 
even on the automatic tying machines, which utilize a 
tractional-horsepower motor to tie laundry bundles. 
Control for all of the larger motors is of the mag- 
netic type. On machines where reversing operation is 
not necessary, the magnetic starters and pushbutton 
switches are mounted as a unit on the machine, enabling 
the operator to have complete and immediate control over 
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Below 
drive as applied to laundry machinery. 
pushbuttons are 
washers are controlled from an automatic reversing panel 


che process. 


On the flatwork ironers variable speed is 
necessary; these machines are equipped with multiple 
winding induction motors with a pole changing drum 
switch, magnetic starter and pushbutton mounted as a 


unit on the machine. On the washing machines and 
tumblers where reversing operations are necessary, the 
motor control circuits are brought to a small control 
room where a specially designed control panel is mounted. 
This panel consists of a motor-driven drum switch whose 
contacts actuate the nine reversing motor circuits of 
such machines. Contacts on this revolving drum switch 


Automatic panel which limits energy demands by controlling 
reversing motors on 
motor-driven contact drum, motors are reversed on a pre-deter- 
mined cycle, resistance being automatically inserted in one phase 


washers and tumblers. By means of the 


at reversal 


Washing machines and extractors showing individual motor 
Magnetic switches and 


mounted on the tumblers themselves, while 


i 











Group of individual electric irons with snap switch, indicat- 
ing light and flexible overhead cord support. Note numbers 
on switch (5-1, 4-1, etc.). Each piece of equipment in the 
plant is so marked, the first number designating the equip- 
ment and the second the panel from which it is served 


are so arranged that motor reversals take place over 4 
definite cycle, no motor reversing at the same time as 
any other, thereby smoothing out the demand on the plant 
and permitting better voltage regulation. 

More than 75,000 gal. of water are used daily in this 
laundry. This water is pumped from a well on the com- 
pany property, and to insure proper quality it is treated 
in a softening plant installed in the rear of the main 
building. A floatswitch controls the complete operation 
of pumping and softening the water in the required 
quantity. 

In the dry-cleaning plant motors are mounted outside 
of the building proper and connected to the machines 
by means of line shafts to eliminate the explosion hazard 
of an electrical spark. Where motors are an integra! 
part of the dry-cleaning equipment they are of the ex- 
plosion-proof type with oil switch control at the machine 
and with the magnetic switch mounted outside of the 
building. Vaporproof fixtures are installed in the dry- 
cleaning plant. 

In addition to motorizing the plant, electric heat has 
been used to advantage in various places. The total elec- 
tric heating load is approximately 25 kw., a majority of 
this being in eleven individual hand irons ranging in size 
from 600 to 1,000 watts. <A curtain fluter utilizes an ad- 
ditional 1,000 watts in pressing curtains. Ordinarily 
the larger ironing machines use steam for heating the 
pressing pads. However, in an automatic ironing mach- 
ine there are certain spots in the moving parts where 
it is practically impossible to heat in this manner. Here 
small electric spot heaters are used, an accompanying 
illustration showing a shirt ironer with the yoke and 
movable pad heated electrically. 

The lighting installation in the laundry utilizes Holo- 
phane units on 20-ft. centers with 300-watt lamps. In 
the office Ivanhoe Trojan units are used. The total light- 
ing load is approximately 20 kw. 

In designing the electrical installation, appearance, 
ease of maintenance and future requirements were par- 
amount considerations. From the service entrance at 
the property line to the main switchboard in the boiler 
room six 500,000-cire.mil cables and one 4/0 cable are 
installed. Two of the larger cables operate in parallel 
as one leg of the three-phase service, and the smaller 
cable is used as the neutral. It is interesting to note 
that these seven cables were pulled in at one time, the 


26 


78-ft. run being pulled in in 20 min. by the use of a 
tractor. At the main switchboard the service is bused 
and then branched into power, heating and lighting ser- 
vices, each service being metered on a separate watt- 
hour meter. From the main switchboard feeders are 
brought to six power and heating panels placed at stra- 
tegic points around the plant. 

Lighting and heating panels are flush- or surface- 
mounted with removable switches. Each piece of equip- 
ment, whether it is an electric ironer or a large motor, is 
fed from the panel in a separate conduit circuit. The 
conduit is run in the floor and ganged for crossing the 
steam and compressed-air pipe trenches. As future cir- 
cuits are installed the conduits are brought up flush 
with the floor line and closed with a countersunk plug 
so that there is no danger of tripping over exposed con- 
duit caps. 

In order to facilitate tracing circuits and maintenance, 
each piece of equipment is given a number which is 
painted on an exposed surface on that piece of equip- 





Compact motor and control installation on a large flatwork 

ironer. The motor is of special design, permitting variable 

speed through pole-changing drum switch. Accessibility, con- 
venience and safety are thus provided for 


ment. Immediately adjacent to this figure is the number 
of the power panel which serves that particular circuit. 
(Note accompanying photograph.) On the panel itself, 
as well as an identification of the circuit, there is a type- 
written card designating the equipment served by the 
circuit and the size of fuse required for its proper pro- 
tection. Two lighting panels supply all the circuits in 
the various sections of the plant and a complete paging 
and signaling system is installed. . 

The entire installation at the Oakland Laundry makes 
for efficiency in operation. Electricity has been utilized 
to the fullest extent to provide economical and conven- 
ient operation. Advantages of individual motor drive 
are clearly apparent in this industry, but the fundamental] 
factors leading to its adoption remain unchanged for 
other industrial activities. 

v 

ROUND BALES OF COTTON—Numerous advantages are 
claimed for a new method of baling cotton now employed 
in the San Joaquin Valley and providing additional motor 
load and installation: Half the weight of old type bales, 
because highly compressed in baling; ten times as many 
per carload; greater density, making bales fire resistive ; 
and cotton so baled brings a premium from spinners. 
The bales are cylindrical in shape, ginned cotton being 
forced by revolving rollers through a slot in a thin sheet 
which is tightly wound under pressure. Such equipment 
requires ample horsepower in motors. 
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A Department for the Industrial 
Electrical Contractor — the 
Motor Specialist 


What Factors Make for 
Distribution Economy? 


As a First Step Let the Industrial Con- 
tractor and the Manufacturer of Industrial 
Electrical Equipment Examine the Very 
Roots of Their Existence 


As outlined to the editors 


By Frank E. Boyp, 


Vice-president and Manager, Pacific Electric Motor Co., Oakland 


O LONGER is it regarded as an act 
of heresy to examine into things, 


to seek real, deep seated causes, and 
finding them, to bring them into the light of day so 
that the effects they produce may be more nearly guided 
into constructive channels. Neither is it considered an 
act of weakness to admit failure of some of those ideas 
which formerly were considered panaceas. In each 
branch of the electrical industry we have made mistakes. 
Contractors have made many, and I’m afraid that often 
the other branches of the industry still measure the con- 
tractor in terms of those mistakes. Yet the manufac- 
turers, too, have made errors, and even the central sta- 
tions have not been so without sin that regulatory com- 
missions are altogether unnecessary. 

Despite these mistakes, there is no reason why all 
branches of the industry cannot have improved as a re- 
sult of the experience gained in these trials. Certainly 
the contractors, the motor and industrial contractors, 
are earning a place of importance in distribution, and 
it may even have come to pass that they are nearer cor- 
rect in their diagnoses of the problems of motor distribu- 
tion than they are given credit for. At least the think- 
ing they have done on the subject has been based upon 
rather first-hand experience. 

More and more, to the motor specialist, this experience 
emphasizes the need for basic facts pertaining to their 
operations and the necessity of making these facts avail- 
able to the manufacturer and wholesaler to guide them 
in shaping a sound sales policy. So many of the policies 
set forth by manufacturers indicate a lack of clear think- 
ing and consistency. Some actually reveal an appalling 
ignorance of the real facts underlying distribution. They 
have an air of theoretical “sales promotion” about them 
which sounds good but which assays very low in percen- 
tage of real gold. Expediency appears to be the guiding 
factor rather than actuality. 

Therefore, to open this subject as logically and soundly 
as possible, it may be necessary to run the risk of re- 
peating the very ABC’s of the business. Yet, because 
no reasoning can be sound if it does not root itself upon 
unshakable foundations, it will be well to bring forth 
and examine the very primary facts of existence of the 
motor industry. What are these facts? 


1. Business exists for the consumer. He must be 


served. He must be served by the most econom- 
ical channels, whatever they may be, regardless of 
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Business Problems 


how it has been done in the past or who may be 
hurt by attaining that most economical means. That 
is a basic law of economics. It can neither be evaded 
nor denied for long. 


2. If business exists for the consumer, bus- 
iness—the electrical business, if you please—must 
adjust itself to whatever requirements are made of 
it by the basic economy of serving the consumer. It 
may be hard to take, but it has to be done. 


3. Business, in arriving at its present devel- 


opment in existence for the consumer has evolved 
out of experience. The channels through which 
goods have flown may not be the most efficient paths, 
but before any of them are dammed off it will be 
well to determine why. Perhaps, as with a motor, 
a new rewind, perhaps a slight variation of wind- 
ing, will correct the fault. Let the industry fina 
out. 


4. Business, to exist, must be profitable. This 
principle must extend not alone to the maker of 
the motor, but to the distributors thereof, whatever 
or whoever they may be. 


If these facts are acceptable as basic, it should be 
easy to proceed to an analysis of distribution itself, be- 
ing careful to subject every step to the searching in- 
quiry of the four fundamental facts just cited. ‘“Distri- 
bution,” after all, is merely a long word which means 
the process by which a motor, made by a manufacturer, 
finally reaches, all installed and ready to turn over, the 
consumer who wishes to use it. Unfortunately the word 
is so broad in scope that it shelters both the noble and 
the ignoble experiments in that process. 

Manufacture, by now, has been reduced to a simple 
process. With a motor this process is so standardized 
that it must have occurred to a good many motor deal- 
ers how easy it would be, with their own facilities in 
any ordinarily well equipped shop, to make motors of 
their own instead of fussing any more about the margin 
allowed by the manufacturer for the sale of his product. 
It is easy to make products. What is difficult is to get 
rid of them so that the men and machines employed to 
make them can make more. That is the problem the 
manufacturers face; it is the great problem of distribu- 
tion, and it is by no means a simple problem. 


WHAT DOES KING CONSUMER WANT? 

Another important step must be taken before one can 
proceed to a test of the real economy of any of the 
many means of bringing the motor from the manufac- 
turer’s plant to the user’s premises. It is a determina- 
tion of what that user wants thrown in with the raw 
motor in the way of service. It is these factors which 
complicate distribution and make of an otherwise simple 
process a long succession of costly little details, of which 
no one seems to be aware except the motor dealer. It 
is of these that the broad, sweeping generalities ar¢ 
made. The dealer knows, however, only too grimly, that 
it is these consumer wants which eat up all the theoret- 
ical profit supposed to be amply provided by the arbi- 
trary discount. 

In fact, a determination of the real economy of any 


y- 
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of the dozen different channels, subsequently listed, 
through which the motor may reach the customer, de- 
mands that each of the methods of distribution be sub- 
jected to the acid test of its ability to provide these 
services at the least cost. Therefore, let them be set 
down plainly, simply. 

With his motor the customer expects, and usually gets, 
before he is done, the following services: 


1. Engineering advice on the proper application of 
the motor to his own particular needs. 


2. Proper equipment to control and operate that equip- 
ment, which includes even wire, conduit, and the instal- 
latiou. thereof. 


3. A guarantee that when installed the motor will be 
properly safeguarded in all respects and that the job 
meets all of the local, state and national regulations for 
safety. 


4. Emergency service, at night as well as day, when 
a breakdown occurs, for the work he is doing must go 
on. This means a service shop and organization and fa- 
cilities conveniently near, to handle the problem. 


5. Spare parts, replacement parts; hundreds must be 
kept on hand waiting for the one unusual need which 
may or may not occur. 


6. Usable, reconditioned 
use where economy dictates. 


second-hand equipment for 


7. Available rental motors which may be used in emer- 
gencies, whether of breakdowns or for short or seasonal 
occasions. 


8. Exchange of serviceable equipment when purchas- 
ing new stock, and its corollary—available supply of such 
equipment from others’ trade-ins for use in minor or 
repair jobs. 


Perhaps there are other demands which the customer 
makes. These at least are the important ones. After 
outlining these, the next step in economics is to try out 
these specifications on the various means of bringing a 
motor to a customer, as now found under the broad, 
handy generality “distribution.” 

But first, what are the various persons, classes, or 
types of purveyors of motors today? 


1. The manufacturer. He does a great portion of 
his distributing himself. Sometimes he wonders 
if he should not do more, even all of it, himself. 
Again he doesn’t know, because he is not sure if 
it is cheaper that way. 


a 


2. The manufacturer of machinery who employs 
motors as an integral part of his product. He 
assembles them into his own machinery and, 
willy nilly, is the distributor of a growing per- 
centage of the motors produced. 


3. The wholesaler. Though less and less a factor 
in motor selling, he manages nevertheless to ac- 
count for a fair sized volume per annum. 


4. The broker, who gambles on demand, plays both 
ends, manufacturer and consumer, against the 
middle, himself, and skims what little butter- 
fat there is to this dairy product. 


The motor specialist or motor dealer, who won- 
ders whether he is going to attempt to sell mo- 
tors much longer, since he has found that his 
accounts, which should add up, become red ink 
subtractions in this department of his business. 


or 


6. The contractor-dealer, who sells an occasional 
motor along with a wiring operation. 


7. The junkman, or wrecking man; ah, yes, it is 
surprising how he is getting the second-hand 
motor business since the mystery of electricity 
has become a commonplace and the nation one 
of mechanics and home-made electricians. 


8. The chain stores and mail order houses, who 
loom largely in distributing the smaller motor 
sizes but will sell anything from a needle to an 
airplane and provide installation by correspond- 
ence course. 


At least these are the chief sources of motor distribu- 
tion as it now exists. Given a motor, economically pro- 
duced by a manufacturer, and adding a number of extra 
services as demanded by the consumer, the real question 
of economy in distribution focuses down to a test of the 
qualifications of each of the eight or more claimants, to 
determine the fittest to survive. Thus again the prob- 
lem is one of basic law. 

In the next article of this study, therefore, the eight 
means of distribution will be put under the microscope. 
The manufacturer certainly has everything to gain from 
letting the best man win. 





Editor’s Note: A second article of this series will appear in the 
next issue. While the subject is particularly related to motor dis- 
tribution, it is felt to be so fundamental as to be applicable to the 
entire subject of contractor-dealer distribution in all of its phases. 
Both the author and the editors will welcome comments on the 
articles or any particular detail of their treatment. The purpose 
of the study is to arrive at the real facts. 





Tree for Oven 
Drying of Cores 


HE problem of supporting a number of small cores, 

rotors or stators in a bake-oven while drying out 
after repair and dipping in varnish has been solved in 
the Buzzell Electric Works, San Francisco, by the fabri- 
cation of a “tree” of iron rods mounted on a pipe, as 
illustrated here. This tree is placed on the roller. 
equipped steel platform which rides in and out of the 
electric bake-oven on rails, and the cores are slipped 
over its “branches.” As the tree stands in the oven the 
dripping varnish falls to the roller platform, air circu- 
lates all around the core and baking is expedited. 
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“Los Angeles” 


—The Innovator 


From notes by C. T. GIRBBs, 
CC. A, Sanborn Co., Ltd., Los Angeles _ 


OTHING was overlooked in. provid- 

ing for the comfort of the patrons 

and for operating facility in the Los 
Angeles Theater, in that city. Electricity was employed 
in every conceivable means where it could be used with 
success. Most of the important innovations are covered 
pictorially; a few others include: 


Soundproof “erying rooms,” to which mothers may take 
babies nd watch the picture through glass windows Dynamic 
speakers are provided for the sound, but headphones may be used 


sises disturb the child. 
Special phones with which deaf patrons may hear the sound 
‘omplete Carrier air conditioning system to remove and 
plenish, wash, humidify or dehumidify, cool or heat the air. 
ad pads at the rear of the main floor aisles on which 
rting patron steps, flashing a pilot light at the usher station 


the usher can open the door without actually seeing the 
ee soffit lighting of 210 500-watt reflectors behind spe- 
inufactured square prismatic French plate glass. 


Ss. Charles Lee was the architect for H. L, Gumbiner, 
the owner. C. A. Sanborn Co., Ltd., was the consulting 
engineering firm, and Newbery Electric Corp. the elec- 
trical contractors. Diamond Electric Mfg. Co. supplied 
panels and switchboards except for the special Westing- 


house boards described on page 32. 
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On the arch above the bail- 
cony rear may be seen jets 
for injecting washed air for 
ventilation. At the left are 
coves for color lighting of 
the ceiling and walls. In 
front of the balcony, in turret 
projections, are fifteen 500- 
watt floods to provide gen- 
eral white lighting on ceiling 
and walls. All other house 
lighting is decorative, includ- 
ing three lunettes lighted by 
reflectors concealed in coves. 
At the front of the mezza- 
nine may be seen 30 100-watt 
spotlights in three colors for 
stage lighting. At the rear 
of the mezzanine, two glass 
windows show the “crying 
rooms” 

























Below—Eight main floor aisles are stripped with under- 

floor neon tubing in blue, lighted during intermissions. Over 

the orchestra pit are 24 1,000-watt spots in three colors for 

orchestra lighting. A single spot centers on the leader, whose 
stand has dimmer and signal equipment 





Below—Peculiar building conditions made it necessary to 
mount the first spot border lights on the bottom of the sound 
screen. The stage is provided with ten 3-section a.c. pockets 
on color controls and ten d.c. arc pockets. Footlights are 
150-watt lamps, 90 in all, in three colors 
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Right—Interior of projection 
room, showing mixer above win- 
dow and control panel (for pro- 
jectors, spots, curtains and sig- 
nal systems) below. Arrow 
points to apparatus used for re- 
flecting picture to miniature - 
screen. Motor generator and 
control room is at rear of this 
room. In addition to sound for 
pictures, a public address sys- 
tem is installed with horns 
above the proscenium, in the 
main foyer, basement lounge, in- 
termediate lounge and _ ticket 
hooth under marquee. Outlets 
are provided for deaf sets on 
the mezzanine and at the main 
floor front 








4Sbove—Arrows point to hand 
dryers and operating pedals in 
men’s lavatory. Electrically-heated 
air takes the place of towels 


Right—Cosmetic room. Mirror at 
right is illuminated by concealed 
reflectors behind diffused 
glass panels 
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Left—Main lounge with continuous 
glass panel ceiling for lighting. 
Lights are subdued so that pictures 
thrown on the miniature screen 
(indicated by arrow) may be plainly 
seen. Above screen is sound equip- 
ment. The floor is hardwood for 
dancing; music supplied through 
sound equipment from stage. Off 
this lounge is refreshment room 
and cafe using nothing but electric 
equipment, including toasters, 
broilers, range, waffle irons, urns, 
refrigeration, mixers, etc. 





























4 hove—By means of this prism, 
the light beam from the projec- 
tion machine is intercepted, re- 
flected on a series of mirrors 
and conveyed to the miniature 
screen in the lounge. A similiar 
system will be used to show 
pictures on the sidewalk out- 
side theater 
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Thermionic 
Control 


From notes by Burt S. BURKE, Westinghouse 
_ Electric & Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh 


ROBABLY the most modern type of theater lighting 

control in the world is installed in the Los Angeles 
Theater. This is a newly developed Westinghouse ther- 
mionic-tube-controlled theater dimming switchboard. 
Control is so divided that the auditorium lighting is 
governed by a switchboard located in the projection 
room and the stage lighting from a similar board on the 
stage. In addition, a panel for remote house lighting 
control also is provided on the stage. 

As a whole, this modern control provides these fea- 
tures: First, it is possible for the operator to set up a 
predetermined number of effects with the lights reach- 
ing the desired intensity in each effect so that the change 
may be accomplished by the operation of a single switch, 
without touching the dimmers in the circuit. Second, 
proportional dimming is obtained, whereby the dimming 
of all circuits starts at the same time and, by traveling 
at different rates, reaches a final setting simultaneously, 
thus obtaining approximately the same color tone 
throughout the change. Third, a compact type of control 
is possible whereby stage and projection-room space is 
reduced to a minimum. 

This lighting miracle is possible because of radio 
tubes, used in combination with reactance-type dimmers. 
Briefly, the operation is this: The load circuit from the 
lights is taken through a standard reactance dimmer; 
changing reactance coil saturation varies the lighting 
circuit reactance. This coil saturation is changed by vary- 
ing the d.c. potential through a third coil on the dimmer, 
the direct current being supplied in turn to the coil by 
the vacuum tube control equipment. The output of the 
tube unit is varied by a potentiometer on the stage or 
auditorium switchboard. The sliding arm of the poten- 
tiometer is remotely connected to the control tube grid, 
and by varying the potential on this grid from 0 to 30 
volts, the output is varied from maximum to minimum. 
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Below—Remote-control panel on stage 
(at right). If desired, color effects can 
be changed at this panel instead of 
that in the projection room. Signal 


system panel at left 


Right—Vacuum tube control equipment with reactance-type 
dimmers. Because grid control is purely a potential control 
and no current is required, telephone-type wiring is used 
between stage switchboard and tube control. It also is pos- 
sible to obtain preset dimming and a proportional dimming 
by which any combination of colors may be brought from 
black to any desired intensity. This was not possible 
with old-type control 


Three-phase, 220-volt, 60-cycle power is supplied to a 
bank of three transformers for lighting and three for 
power served by two separate primaries. In case of 
either primary failing, load can be taken by the other 
through automatic changeover switches. For moving- 
picture booth and stage arcs, a 600-amp., 110/220-volt, 
three-wire d.c. service is supplied. 


Left—Auditorium color control board in projection room. 
Each of the three individual control circuits consists of tw 

telephone switches, an indicating lamp, five small potentio- 
meters and an individual control potentiometer. The tele- 
phone switch at the top corresponds to pilot switch on 
standard theater boards; that is, one throw connects to u 
hot bus, the other to a color master control. Compactness 
of board is evident; highest control is 68 in. from floor; 
lowest control 30 in: from floor. Length is 72 in. Standard 

board would be at least 90 in. high 


Below—Stage control board similar to that at left. Note 
rollers and runways to provide access to back. Barely 
discernible at left of board is remote control panel 
mentioned above 
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Defining Fair Play 


In Contracting 


The Federal Trade Commission Has 
Accepted the Revised Trade Practice 
Rules and Now It Remains ffor the 


Western Contractors to Put Them to 
Work 


HETHER members of an associa- 

W tion or not, those engaging in 

the business of electrical contract- 

ing on any scale now have a set of guide rules for bus- 

iness conduct. Moreover, these guide rules are written 

by the Federal Trade Commission and have legal status. 

It is even possible to bring to court any violator of these 

rules and make him show cause for violation of those 

principles which the electrical contracting industry and 
the government itself consider fair play. 


While it is not expected that these rules shall become 
a police law for contracting, and therefore set into the 
field a police force to see to their enforcement, the moral 
effect of these approved rules is felt to be of great im- 
portance. In the past every man’s code of what he con- 
sidered fair play was of his own making. It very likely 
was limited to his own breadth of mind and certainly to 
his own experience. In many cases it was one code when 
his competitor violated it, but another when he felt called 
upon to step outside from it himself. 


The basic value of the trade practice rules is that they 
set down in plain language definitions of what is fair 
and what is unfair. There can be little evasion of the 
rules. The violator of them cannot doubt his violation 
as he could in the past. Neither can he justify his viola- 
tion on the basis of ignorance or of uncertainty. In the 
dealings between competitors in a community these 
rules can become the guide for all business procedure. 
Through the moral suasion of a group of contractors, 
and with this basic set of principles in hand as a guide, 
there is no reason why an erring contractor may not be 
persuaded to discontinue practices which are established 
as detrimental to his own as well as all other contractors’ 
business. 


Where such persuasive negotiations fail the procedure 
is simple. Charges of persistent violation of any rule 
are brought to a central committee, authorized by the 
Federal Trade Commission to hear the case. The Cal- 
ifornia Electragists, for example, are making such a 
committee available to the commission for northern Cal- 
ifornia, and no doubt contractor groups or associations 
elsewhere, particularly in Salt Lake City, Denver, Port- 
land, Seattle, Los Angeles and other centers, will do like- 
wise, 

This committee, upon hearing the evidence, asks the 
violator to desist from the complained-of practice. If he 
still persists, the matter is referred to the national com- 
mittee, which takes the case to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. The case can then be called to court and, upon 
evidence, the court can order the violator to desist. Fail- 
ure to do so then becomes in contempt of court and is 
punishable by the court as such. 


Such are the drastic final measures. However, it is 
felt by most contractors that such steps will be unneces- 
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sary except in extreme cases, that before the final steps 
would be necessary a persistent violator would so have 
injured his character, his reputation, and even his credit 
in a community that he would not survive the process. 


THE FAIR TRADE PRACTICE RULES 


These rules, then, whose chief value will be found in 
the moral pressure which contractors can place on them 
and must place on them continuously and energetically, 
are divided into two groups. The “Group 1” rules are 
rules which are absolutely enforceable by law. The 
“Group 2” rules are rules which are enforceable, it is 
believed, but which have yet to be tested by court action. 
Under the laws governing business at the present time 
there is difference of opinion as to the extent to which 
these may be demanded. However, as rules to which the 
entire contracting industry subscribes, they carry a great 
deal of weight in any court. Any basically accepted defi- 
nition of what is right or wrong is welcomed by a court 
in arriving at its own decisions. 

As approved by the Federal Trade Commission on 
Nov. 10, 1931, and subsequently accepted by the electrical 
contracting industry, the official trade practice rules are 
as follows: 


GrouP I 
Rule 1. 


Wilfully inducing or attempting to induce the breach 
of existing contracts between competitors and their cus- 
tomers by any false or deceptive means whatsoever, or 
interfering with or obstructing the performance of any 
such contractual duties or services by any such means, 
with the purpose and effect of unduly hampering, injur- 
ing or embarrassing competitors in their businesses, is 
an unfair trade practice. 


Rule 2. 


Wilfully enticing away the employees of competitors 
with the purpose and effect of unduly hampering, injur- 
ing or embarrassing competitors in their businesses, is an 
unfair trade practice. 


Rule 3. 


The defamation of competitors by falsely imputing to 
them dishonorable conduct, inability to perform con- 
tracts, questionable credit standing, or by other false 
representations, or the false disparagement of the grade 
or quality of their goods, with the tendency and capacity 
to mislead or deceive purchasers or prospective purchas- 
ers and the tendency to injuriously affect the business of 
such competitors, is an unfair trade practice, 


Rule 4. 


The selling of goods below cost with the intent and 
with the effect of injuring a competitor and where the 
effect may be to substantially lessen competition or tend 
to create a monopoly or to unreasonably restrain trade, 
is an unfair trade practice. 


Rule 5. 


The practice of shipping or delivering products which 
do not conform to the samples submitted or representa- 
tions made prior to securing the orders, without the 
consent of the purchasers to such substitutions, and with 
the effect of deceiving or misleading purchasers and the 
tendency to injuriously affect the business of competi- 
tors, is an unfair trade practice. 
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Rule 6. 


The practice of using materials or methods of installa- 
tion not in accordance with the applicable Governmental 
laws, rules and regulations obtaining in the territory af- 
fected, with the tendency to injuriously affect the bus- 
iness of competitors, is an unfair trade practice. 


Rule 7. 


The secret payment or allowance of rebates, refunds, 
commissions or unearned discounts, whether in the form 
of money or otherwise, or secretly extending to certain 
purchasers special services or privileges, not extended 
to all purchasers under like terms and conditions, with 
the intent and with the effect of injuring a competitor 
and where the effect may be to substantially lessen com- 
petition, or tend to create a monopoly, or to unreasonably 
restrain trade, is an unfair trade practice. 


Rule 8. 


For any person, firm or corporation knowingly to aid 
or abet another in the use of unfair trade practices is 
an unfair trade practice. 


GrouP II 
Rule A. 


In electrical installations in territories where no gov- 
ernmental laws, rules or regulations prevail, the National 
Electrical Code, approved by the American Standards 
Association, provides the proper regulations. 


Rule B. 


The inducing or attempting to induce an architect, 
owner or builder to reveal to any bidder on a compet- 
itive job information relative to bids already received, 
which information would give the favored bidder an 
advantage in the preparation of his own bid, is con- 
demned by the industry. 


Rule C. 


To induce or attempt to induce an architect, owner or 
builder to reveal to a bidder the amounts and conditions 
of any bid received on a competitive job, with a view of 
giving the favored concern an opportunity to meet or cut 
below the lowest bid, whether the favored concern was 
one of the original bidders or not, is condemned by the 
industry. 


Rule D. 


To mislead or deceive any bidder as to the amounts 
and conditions of other bids or with any other false in- 
formation for the purpose of inducing him to cut his 
own is condemned by the industry. 


Rule E. 


Surreptitiously obtaining information relative to com- 
petitors’ bids in the preparation of one’s own bid is con- 
demned by the industry. 


Rule F. 


The industry approves of the ‘“one-bid” policy and 
condemns fake or fictitious bids made for the purpose 
of deceiving competitors and securing undue advantage. 
If plans and specifications are changed and new bids 
called for after the original bids have been submitted 
and opened, the same fairness should obtain as with the 
original bid. 
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Rule G. 


It is a frequent practice for electrical contractors to 
submit bids to general contractors who in turn use the 
lowest acceptable price from the several trades in mak- 
ing up their bids on a general contract. Many general 
contractors after securing the general contract then re- 
open the bidding for the same operation, commonly 
known as “shopping,” which practice involves deception 
and misrepresentation, lowering the standard and quality 
of electrical installations and building construction. Such 
practice is condemned by the industry. 


Rule H. 


The industry favors the adoption of the following rules 
for calling for bids: 


(a) In all cases where competitive bids are requested, 
no one should be invited to bid to whom the con- 
tract would not be willingly awarded in case his 
bid is the most acceptable in itself. 


(b) Where accurate estimates are desired for infor- 
mation only, a reasonable fee or fees should be 
paid to the parties perparing them. 


(c) Plans and specifications should be sufficiently 
complete to enable competent bidders to estimate 
accurately the amount of material and labor re- 
quired. 


(d) Invited bidders, provided they actually submit 
bids, should not be required to pay for the use of 
plans and specifications. 


(e) A reasonable time should be allowed for prepar- 
ation of estimates. 


Rule I. 


Where a bidder requests an interpretation of some 
feature of the specifications from the buyer or his repre- 
sentative before submitting his bid, which would mater- 
ially affect the cost of the work, the same information 
should be submitted to all other bidders by the buyer or 
his representative. 


Rule J. 


(a) The industry approves the practice of each indi- 
vidual member of the industry independently publishing 
and circulating to the purchasing trade its own price 
lists. 


(b) The industry approves the practice of making the 
terms of sale a part of all published price schedules. 
Rule K. 


The industry hereby records its approval of the defi- 
nition of a qualified wholesale distributor to be one whose 
principal business is selling to the retail distributor. 


Rule L. 


It is the judgment of this industry that an accurate 
knowledge of costs is indispensable to intelligent and fair 
competition, and the adoption of accurate methods of 
cost finding and estimating is recommended by the in- 
dustry. 


Rule M. 


The industry approves the practice of handling dis- 
putes in a fair and reasonable manner, coupled with a 
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spirit of moderation and good will, and every effort 
should be made by the disputants themselves to arrive 
at an agreement. If unable to do so they should agree, 
if possible, upon arbitration under some one of the pre- 
vailing codes. 


Rule N. 


A Committee on Trade Practices is hereby created to 
cooperate with the Federal Trade Commission and to 
perform such acts as may be proper to put these rules 
into effect. 


v 
Who Owns 
Those Fixtures? 


JHOSE property are electrical fixtures sold on a 
conditional sales contract in which title remains in 
the seller until payment has been made? If the fixtures 


ELECTRIC WIRING 


¥ 


INSTRUCTION 


are incorporated in a building, are they still the property 
of the seller, removable upon non-payment of the bill, or 
do they become fixed improvements? 

These questions, important to suppliers of electrical 
equipment and to contractors, have lacked positive 
answers heretofore. Lawyers themselves were not cer- 
tain as to the rights of the parties. But a recent decision 
of an Appellate Court establishes the rule making cer- 
tain that such goods may be sold on conditional sales 
contracts and, therefore, removable by the seller in event 
of non-payment. 

In the case, the plaintiff sold fixtures to be used in a 
hotel upon such a contract. A mortgage company fore- 
closed on the property and, when the seller demanded 
payment for the fixtures, refused. Suit was brought by 
the seller. 

The lower court held in favor of the plaintiff and ren- 
dered judgment against the mortgage company. The 
Appellate Court upheld the decision, establishing a pre- 
cedent pleasing to those in the electrical trade. 


CHART 


BASED ON ELECTRIC WIRING CODE REGULATIONS OF THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 


21. Outlet Installation 


20. Hand, Junction 


























“They Were Surprised When I Picked Up My Pliers—” 


ATEST of the home correspondence courses which 
purport to teach anything from ordering “‘ros’ bif” 
from a waiter in Greek to Alpine climbing, is a four- 
page, newspaper size pamphlet prepared by Sears, Roe- 
buck and Co. for distribution to those who buy wiring 
materials to install themselves. As a complete pictorial 
presentation of simple wiring methods, showing all fit- 
tings and parts, plus some good sales advice on lighting 
and adequate wiring, the pamphlet is excellently done. 
It is the work of the head of the wiring materials de- 
partment in the Los Angeles store, a former estimator 
and wireman, and was evolved out of the diagrams which 
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he drew to show purchasers proper installation methods. 
He further states that he advises all purchasers to obtain 
permits and get their work inspected, although this phase 
of the subject is difficult to regulate or police. Comments 
of contractors on this newest development vary from in- 
dignation to a feeling that many prospective home wirers 
will be discouraged from attempting the job when they 
see plainly how complex it is. The full list of materials 
used in itself is an imposing array. Thus they hope that 
many will hesitate lest their testimonial to the course 
might read, “—but was I chagrined when the house 
burnt down!” 
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Stockton Turns Out to See 
Food Cooked Electrically 


NOTHER successful power-com- 

pany-dealer effort to _ interest 
housewives in electric cooking was the 
Electrical Appliance Exposition and 
Cooking Demonstration held at Stock- 
ton, Calif., Nov. 18-20, with the Pa- 
cific Gas and Electric Co. and nine 
electrical dealers participating. 

Before the show, records indicated 
that of the 11,000 domestic customers 
of the power company in Stockton, 
only 150 were cooking electrically. The 
power company believed that a show 
such as that put on at Vallejo in Octo- 
ber could be made to raise this figure, 
despite the fact that in recent years 
several “newspaper cooking schools” 
held in Stockton had failed to stimulate 
electric cookery in that town. 

Their faith in the efficacy of the 
“show” for bringing tangible results 
was borne out in the attendance at 
the Stockton exposition, which far ex- 
ceeded the expectations of its sponsors. 
This totaled 7,742 persons, ranging 
from 288 on the opening afternoon to 
2,412 on the final evening. 

Dealers taking part report that 
many fine prospects for various ap- 
pliances were developed during the 
three-day exposition. “Much more 
profitable than the County Fair,” said 
one enthusiastic dealer in discussing 
the affair. While no actual sale of an 
electric range was closed at the show, 
dealers were unanimous that much had 
been done to secure favorable accep- 
tance in Stockton of this method of 
cooking. 

Participating dealers included John 
Breuner Co., Bright Spot Electric Co., 
Commercial Electric Co., Nathan-Dohr- 
mann Co., Erick’s Radio Service, 
Franke Electric Co., Eddy Electric 
Co., Peffer Music Co., and Wilson- 
Schulz Co. Booth space around the 
outer wall was allotted to each of these 
companies, for which they paid $50, 
$100 or $125, according to the size of 
space occupied. In addition to the 
nine dealers mentioned, a tenth space 
was used by the Electric Refrigeration 
Bureau where six different makes of 
electric refrigerators were impartially 
displayed. Several direct sales have 
since been traced by the dealers to this 
display. 

Cooking demonstrations, or schools, 
were put on each afternoon from 2:00 
to 4:00 and each evening from 8:00 to 
9:30 o’clock. Mrs. A. V. Farnsworth, 
from the Pacific Gas and Electric Co., 

Oakland, was hostess in charge of the 
demonstrations. She was assisted by 
Mrs. M. M. Ritter, of the Edison Gen- 
eral Electric Appliance Co., and Miss 
Grace Bull, of the local P.G. and E. 
sales department. 

Demonstrations took place upon a 
stage at the end of the hall, spectators 
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Typical scene at the close of each cooking demonstration, when women 
stood in line to inspect the food cooked and to ask questions 
concerning the electric ranges used 


occupying 800 chairs within the circle 
of display booths. A loud speaker ar- 
rangement had been installed by the 
Bright Spot Electric Co. to enable the 
audience to hear the program. Six 
different makes of ranges were demon- 
strated, two of each make being used 
at a session. They included Hotpoint, 
Graybar, Monarch, Standard, Westing- 
house and L. & H. 

Programs given out at the entrance 
to the hall outlined the complete menu 
to be demonstrated during the session 
then in progress. At the conclusion of 
each session guests were invited to 
pass across the stage and see the re- 
sults of the cooking demonstration dis- 
played on the tables. Women stood in 
line 1 hr. and 15 min. at the conclu- 
sion of one of the sessions to examine 
the cooked food, and to ask questions 
concerning the ranges. 

Sponsors of the exposition attribute 
the fine attendance largely to the as- 
sortment of prizes offered. A total of 
596 prizes were given out during the 
three days. These were all donated 
by dealers and manufacturers’ local 
representatives. At each session 15 or 
20 of the more valuable prizes were 
given by means of a drawing. After 
each prize drawing, about 90 other 
prizes or favors were awarded in the 
following manner: Key numbers were 
announced in certain number series, 
holders of which would be awarded 
prizes by calling at certain specified 
booths. All persons, for instance, hold- 
ing tickets bearing numbers _ begin- 
ning with 22 and ending with 3 would 
receive a rubber kitchen apron by call- 
ing at Breuner’s booth and presenting 
their ticket stub for verification. This 
system proved so successful in getting 
people into exhibitors’ booths that it 
is proposed at future exhibitions to 


have the drawn prizes also awarded 
through the booths, or possibly by hav- 
ing the winners call at the dealers’ 
stores for them. 

One of the most popular features of 
the exposition was a cake baking con- 
test held Thursday, Nov. 19. Cakes 
were baked at home and brought to 
the exposition for judging, and twenty 
prizes were offered for the twenty cakes 
receiving the highest scores. Four 
hundred and ninety-three cakes were 
entered in the contest. After being 
judged, these were turned over to the 
women’s auxiliary of the American Le- 
gion who placed them on sale for nom- 
inal prices at the close of the second 
day’s cooking demonstration. Proceeds 
of the sale ($216) were used by the 
auxiliary in carrying on child welfare 
work in Stockton and vicinity. 

Widespread advance publicity her- 
alded the show by means of newspa- 
pers, radio, truck banners, window 
cards, telephone calls by dealers to 
their customers, and personal invita- 
tions written by outside electric sales- 
men of the P. G. and E. Co. to their 
prospects, asking them to attend the 
demonstrations. The Stockton Record 
and Independent each carried a full- 
page announcement prior to the open- 
ing of the show. This was followed 
by 40 column inches on four successive 
days. These ads were paid for out of 
the general fund. Dealer tie-in ads ran 
concurrently in the two newspapers 
with the paid announcement, and a 
large amount of free publicity was 
given by both papers. Two Stockton 
radio stations were utilized to broad- . 
cast publicity about the exposition for 
six days prior to the opening day as 
well as on the three days the show 
was in progress. 

The genuine enthusiasm felt by the 
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people of Stockton for the affair was 
evidenced on the final night when the 
following question was put to them 
from the stage by O. R. Doerr, of the 
P. G. and E. general sales department 
in San Francisco: “Do you people of 


Stockton believe this exposition has 
been helpful to you, and if so, do you 
want it made an annual event?” The 
crowd’s unanimous approval was 
roared in a tremendous burst of ap- 
plause. 


v 


Seattle City Light Cuts 
Wages 25 Per cent 


Unable to make its earnings meet its 
burden of operating costs and contract 
obligations, and apparently balked in 
its effort to sell bonds, the Seattle City 
Light Department has put into effect a 
retrenchment program equivalent to a 
salary reduction of 25 per cent for all 
of its hundreds of employees. The 
wage reduction requires the City Light 
office staff and other inside employees, 
from the highest officials down, to work 
on a full-time basis for three-quarters 
pay, while outside workers on construc- 
tion, maintenance and similar activi- 
ties will lay off one week in four. 
Linemen of the department have been 
rotating their work on the one-week- 
in-four basis for several weeks. Other 
workers must now do the same. 

City officials are considering loaning 
City Light funds from other depart- 
ments. Last month the court approved 
-of City Light’s appropriation of $189,- 
000 of public funds to pay liens against 
the uncompleted City Light Tower at 
Third Ave. and Madison St. Norman 
D. Abrams, a taxpayer, attacked the 
validity of an ordinance appropriating 
city funds for this purpose, asserting 
it violated the State Constitution and 
city charter. The decision was 
rendered by Superior Judge Chester A. 
Batchelor. Repurchase of preferred 
stock sold by the City Light Building 
Co. to finish the intended 24-story 
structure, also was upheld. 

In its embarrassment for funds with 
which to carry on, officials of City 
Light determined to sell bonds over the 
counter to citizens, appealing to their 
loyalty to the principle of municipal 
ownership. There is doubt as to the 
legality of this plan, however, in view 
of an ordinance making it compulsory 
to advertise for bids. 

Construction on the city’s Skagit 
project has been completely suspended 
and about 200 men working on con- 
struction have been laid off during the 
last two months. The city has no 
money with which to construct the 
power house or the transmission line. 
Distribution work in Seattle has been 
cut down to the minimum necessary 
to care for new customers. 

The City Light Department faces ex- 
actly the same business conditions as 
other utilities, J. D. Ross, superinten- 
dent of lighting, states in explanation 
of the dilemma. “Like every other in- 
stitution, City Light has always issued 
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bonds as needed to finance construction 
such as the Diablo plant,” he says. 
“Today no city can sell bonds, either 
general lien or utility, and Seattle is 
no exception.” 

Mr. Ross states that in 1930 City 
Light paid off $1,248,000 in bonded in- 
debtedness and on Jan. 2 will pay 
$1,000,000 additional to retire bonds 
issued in 1912. During its 25 years’ 
operation, the utility is said to have 
earned $18,881,519 over all operating 
expenses and interest charged, this 
having been reinvested in extensions 
and retirement of bonds. 
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Three Edison Company 
Officers Advanced 


Advancement of three officers 
of the Southern California Ed- 
ison Co. Ltd. was announced 
Dec. 23 by John B. Miller, chair- 
man, and R. H. Ballard, pres- 
ident, following the year-end 
meeting of the board of direc- 
tors. 


George C. Ward, executive 
vice-president, will become sen- 
ior vice-president, next in rank 
to the president. William C. 
Mullendore, vice-president, is pro- 
moted to the post of executive 
vice-president. Fred B. Lewis, 
vice-president and assistant gen- 
eral manager, is advanced to the 
position of vice-president and 
general manager. 
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El Paso Dealers Protest 
Utility Merchandising 


An organization of electric and gas 
appliance dealers has been formed in 
El Paso, Tex., under the name of the 
Associated Appliance Dealers of El 
Paso. The association’s officers are: 
president, Lloyd Rothman, general 
manager, Gem Electric Co.; secretary, 
D. M. Poe, manager of radio depart- 
ment, Casner Brothers. 

At the meeting at which the organi- 
zation was perfected it was the con- 
sensus of opinion that the public utili- 
ties of El Paso should retire from the 
selling of appliances in favor of the 


retailers. The new organization ap- 
pointed a committee to discuss the 
matter of appliance merchandising 


with the local gas and electric com- 
pany. The committee has asked that 
representatives of the El Paso Electric 
Co. meet with it at an early date to 
discuss the matter, and the meeting is 
expected to be held shortly. In the 
meantime a letter has been forwarded 
to the committee by the El Paso Elec- 
tric Co. setting forth its reasons for 
merchandising and offering to co- 
operate with the dealers in the sale of 
appliances. 





Sacramento Voters Defeat 
Silver Creek Dam Bonds 


At a special election held Dec. 16 at 
Sacramento, Calif., a proposal to float 
$12,600,000 in bonds to finance the con- 
struction of the Silver Creek water pro- 
ject was defeated by a very narrow 
margin. The vote stood: Yes, 13,587, 
No, 7,871, the bonds receiving a ma- 
jority of 5,716 votes, but failing by 
717 votes to secure the required two- 
thirds majority. 

Proponents of the project consider 
the result encouraging, the gain in 
favor of the bonds being well above 
the vote cast in 1929, when the affirma- 
tive vote stood 11,558. In 1927 there 
was an affirmative vote of 8,701. 

Prior to the election, the Sacramento 
Municipal Utility District had reached 
an agreement with the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co. whereby the power com- 
pany would lease the water to be im- 
pounded at the proposed Silver Creek 
dam and use it for the generation of 
power. (See ELECTRICAL WEsT, Dec. 1, 
p. 305.) What effect the results of the 
election will have on the power com- 
pany-Municipal District arrangement it 
is too early to forecast. 
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San Diego Asks Natural 


Gas and Rate Reduction 


City of San Diego has filed a com- 
plaint with the California Railroad 
Commission asking that the com- 
mission order San Diego Consoli- 
dated Gas and Electric Co. to supply 
the people of San Diego with natural 
gas, and that rates be established for 
electric, gas and heating service that 
are equitable and reasonable. The com- 
plaint declares the present rates for 
such service to be “excessive, unjust, 
unreasonable and discriminatory.” 

San Diego, the complaint states, is 
the only large community in California 
not now supplied with natural gas; a 
supply of natural gas is available, says 
the city, and it is “reasonable and just” 
that the San Diego Consolidated Gas 
& Electric Co. be required to serve it 
to the people of San Diego. 
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COLORADO RIVER AQUEDUCT BONDS 
VALIDATED—Legality of the $220,000,- 
000 issue of Colorado River aqueduct 
water bonds voted in September by the 
Metropolitan Water District of South- 
ern California has been established by 
the superior court of Los Angeles 
County. In handing down judgment, 
the court validated the bonds and up- 
held the validity of the election at 
which the bonds were carried by a five- 
to-one majority. The court also denied 
the claims of certain opponents of the 
action, who intervened as taxpayers, 
that improper representations had been 
made during the bond election cam- 
paign. The superior court’s judgment 
will become final in 30 days, unless in 
the meantime opponents of the bonds 
have appealed to the state supreme 
court. 
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Development Threatened by 
P. G. and E. Rate Attacks 


A warning has been issued by A. F. 
Hockenbeamer, president of the Pacific 
Gas and Electric Co., that if political 
attacks on that company’s rates are 
persisted in as they have been for the 
past two years, its proposed construc- 
tion program for 1932 will be seriously 
jeopardized. The statement was made 
in connection with the reopening of 
rate cases field several years ago by 
the City of San Francisco and East 
San Francisco Bay and San Mateo 
Peninsula communities, the cases hav- 
ing been deferred until the rates put 
into effect March 1, 1930, upon order 
of the California Railroad Commission 
on Jan. 15, 1930, should have on op- 
portunity to prove whether or not they 
were satisfactory. 

Mr. Hockenbeamer points out that 
“there is no justification for the pres- 
ent attacks on our rates. Our electric 
rates have been repeatedly reduced in 
the last four years and are today prob- 
ably the lowest to be found anywhere 
in any like area in the United States.” 

Construction budgets, Mr. Hocken- 
beamer states, indicate that the com- 
pany could advantageously expend be- 
tween $31,000,000 and $32,000,000 in 
1932. 

“One of the factors we must take 
into consideration,” he says, “is our 
ability to raise the money to pay for 
this new construction. At the present 
time there is no market for new secur- 
ities. Even municipalities with sound 
credit and the ability to issue tax- 
exempt bonds are unable to obtain bids. 
. . - Political attacks on our rates, if 
persisted in as they have been for the 
past two years, will undermine our 
credit and make it just that much more 
difficult to go ahead with new work 
that will give employment to a large 
number of people.” 

Dion Holm, assistant city attorney, 
who acted at a hearing Dec. 2 as 
spokesman for East San Francisco Bay 
communities, Palo Alto, San Jose and 
the California Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, asked that the P. G. and E. Co. 
and the Great Western Power Co. pro- 
duce by Jan. 1 a detailed account of 
financial transactions, including profits 
and operating expenses, since Jan. 1, 
1930. Mr. Holm pointed out that at 
the time of the merger of these com- 
panies in May, 1930, the companies 
claimed that it would result in substan- 
tial economies. 


C. F. Cutten, attorney for the power 
company, showed that in 1930 P. G. and 
E. earned $3.07 a share for its com- 
mon stock and it is estimated it will 
earn $2.75 a share in 1931. With $2 
paid in dividends on common stock, this 
will leave but 75 c. a share to go to 
surplus,—an insufficient earning, Mr. 
Cutten alleged, fully to maintain the 
credit of the company. He also stated 
that the outlook for new business in 
1932 is distinctly less favorable than in 
1930. 

March 15 has been set as the date 
for a new series of hearings. 
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Genealogy of 


a 
= ELECTRICAL WEST : 
N 1887 there was founded in San i 
Francisco Pacific Lumberman, =: 
Contractor and Electrician, the elec- = 
trical department of which was edited 
= by George P. Low. As electrical de- : 
= velopment in California progressed it 
= was deemed advisable to divorce the : 
= electrical department from the parent : 
= publication. This was done in July, : 
= 1895, and the new paper was called 
= Electric Journal, with Mr. Low as : 
editor and publisher. To avoid con- : 
= fusion with Electrical Journal : 
= founded at about this time by the 
= Westinghouse company in _Pitts- 
= burgh, Pa., the name of the Pacific 
Yoast paper was changed in Sep- 
tember, 1895, to Journal of Elec- 
= tricity. The paper was brought out 
= as a monthly under this title until 
= July, 1899, when the name was 
= changed to Journal of Electricity, 
= Power and Gas. After the San Fran- 
= cisco fire of April, 1906, the Techni- 
cal Publishing Co. was organized and 
= publication was changed to weekly 
= and continued so to January, 1917, 
= when the schedule was changed to 
= semi-monthly publication. On Jan, 1, 
1919, the name was again changed, 
the paper reverting to the title, 
Journal of Electricity. In September, 
1919, the paper was purchased from 
the Technical Publishing Co. by the 
McGraw-Hill Co. On Feb. 1, 1921, 
the McGraw-Hill Co. of California 
was organized and the name of the 
paper changed to Journal of Elec- 
tricity and Western Industry. It was 
found advisable to revert to the title, 
Journal of Electricity, on July 1, 


1923. On Jan. 1, 1927, the paper be- 
came ELECTRICAL WEST with a 
monthly publication schedule. The 


magazine has always been published 
in San Francisco. 

Editorial policies of the paper, first 
as a department in Pacific Lumber- 
man, Contractor and Electrician, and 
later as Journal of Electricity, were 
directed by George P, Low as editor 
until early in 1905. He was suc- 
ceeded by C. L. Cory, dean of the 
College of Mechanics of the Uni- 
versity of California, who held the 
position of editor until 1907. From 
1907 until 1917 the paper was di- 
rected by A. H, Halloran as manag- 
ing editor. In 1917 Robert Sibley 
became editor, a post he held until 
Aug. 1, 1922, when he was made 
editorial director. On Jan. 1, 1923, 
Charles T. Hutchinson became edi- 
torial director and acted in that ca- 
pacity until his appointment as pub- 
lishing director just before his death 
in February, 1930. George C. Ten- 
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= ney, managing editor of the paper 
= from Jan. 1, 1923. until Jan. 1, 1930, 
= was appointed editor on the latter 
= date and has_ since been in full 
= charge of the editorial policies of the 
= publication. In addition the present 
= editorial staff consists of W. A. Cyr, 
= associate editor, C, W. Leihy, asso- 
= ciate editor, B. H. Snow, Northwest 
= editor, D. D, Peede, news editor, and 
=: R. H, Flynn, assistant editor. 
[Ekavnssesnsccsssecsensepscessecsnsvsessecsessseseensesseessesseesercnnssensefe} 


EDISON Co. WILL BE ASKED TO SELL 
LINES TO CITY—Request that the 
Southern California Edison Co. Ltd. 
sell to the city of Los Angeles its elec- 
trical distributing system in territories 


annexed to the city since 1922 was 
voted by the Board of Water and 
Power Commissioners Dec. 9. The 


request was presented in the form of 
a resolution adopted by the board. 
The price to be paid would be fixed 
by the California Railroad Commission. 
There are 37 districts in the territory 
annexed to the city since 1922. 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING 
Corp. has announced the removal of its 
Seattle office to 810 Skinner Building. 








Reductions Ordered in 
Nogales (Ariz.) Rates 


Following an investigation on its 
own motion, the Arizona Corporation 
Commission on Dec. 2 ordered reduc- 
tions in electric light, power and gas 
rates of the Public Utilities Consoli- 
dated Corp., Nogales (Ariz.) Division. 
The reductions range from 15 to 25 
per cent and the order is retroactive 
to Oct. 20. This ends a controversy of 
long standing and is based on a new 
finding of appraised valuations by the 
commission. 

The minimum for residential electric 
lighting is $1.20, with 12 cents as the 
rate for the first 30 kw.-hr., 10 c. from 
30 to 100, 8 c. from 100 to 400, 5 c. 
from 400 to 1,000, and 4 c. for all 
over that amount. 

Commercial lighting runs 12 c. per 
kw.-hr. for the first 100, 11 c. from 
100 to 200, 10 c. from 200 to 300, 8 c. 
from 300 to 500, 7 c. from 500 to 750, 
6 c. from 750 to 1,000, and 5 c. for 
the excess. 

The domestic gas rate will be $2 per 
thousand for the first 1,000 cu. ft., 
$1.80 per thousand for the next 4,000 
cu.ft., $1.55 per thousand for the next 
5,000 cu. ft., $1.25 per thousand for the 
next 5,000, and $1 per thousand for the 
excess. 

Large users of gas will pay a rate 
of $1.25 per thousand for the first 
15,000 cu. ft., with $1 per thousand 
for the excess; minimum, $10 a month 
with a readiness charge of $2.50 a 
month. There is an optional rate of 
$240 annually, payable $20 a month, 
in which the rate is $1.25 per thousand 
for the first 100,000 cu. ft. and $1 per 
thousand for the excess. 

Hearings have been held from time 
to time over a period of several years, 
and the commission has sought a solu- 
tion in appraisal adustments. 
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Brawley, Calif., May Seek 


Bids for Power Plant 


By a vote of three to two the city 
council of Brawley, Calif., last month 
directed the city engineer to prepare 
specifications, under which it is pro- 
posed to advertise for bids for a power 
plant and distributing system. If the 
city decides to go ahead with this pro- 
cedure, after final specifications have 
been received, it is expected a referen- 
dum election will be held to give the 
people an opportunity to vote on the 
issue. 

At an election held on May 21 last, 
a proposed bond issue of $150,000 to 
build an electric distributing system 
was decisively defeated. The project 
involved the ultimate purchase of 
$400,000 of diesel engines for the gen- 
eration of power, and this necessarily 
would have put the municipality in 
competition with the Southern Sierras 
Power Co., which serves Brawley. Al- 
though there has been considerable ac- 
tivity in the matter on the part of the 
city council, quite strong opposition to 
the project has developed among the 
electorate. 
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Standard Gas & Electric 
Announces 1932 Budget 


Standard Gas and Electric Co., Chi- 
cago, through its president, John J. 
O’Brien, has announced a 1932 con- 
struction budget of $25,015,966, of 
which $2,761,437 will be expended by 
power companies under its control in 
the eleven Western states. 

California Oregon Power Co. will 
receive the largest appropriation of 
any of the Western utilities. Its 
budget is $1,097,394. San Diego Con- 
solidated Gas & Electric Co. will ex- 
pend $890,939, Mountain States Power 
Co. $615,088, and Southern Colorado 
Power Co. $158,016. 

The total appropriation is divided 
among thirteen of the Standard Gas 
and Electric Co.’s subsidiary or affili- 
ated utilities. Projects now under con- 
struction, but which will not be com- 
pleted until 1932, represent $3,508,034 
of the expenditure. This includes the 
Prospect diversion project of the Cali- 
fornia Oregon Power Co. 

While this year’s Standard Gas com- 
pany budget is considerably below that 
appropriated for construction last year, 
the difference does not indicate an 
equivalent lessening of development 
work by the companies under Standard 
Gas control. It is anticipated that 20 
per cent more construction can be 
achieved this year per dollar of invest- 
ment, on account of lowered costs for 
such work. 
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Puget Sound Co. and 
Tacoma Reach Agreement 


Conferences between officials of the 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co. and 
the City of Tacoma have resulted in 
agreement being reached on two mat- 
ters concerning the serving of elec- 
tricity by the power company to Ta- 
coma and surrounding territory. 

The Puget Sound company has won 
its fight to defer the time when it will 
begin discontinuing service to private 
customers within the city of Tacoma 
until six months after the passage of 
the ordinance in November whereby 
the company is relinquishing its rights 
to do business in Tacoma. The com- 
pany will have an additional six 
months in which to sever its relations 
with such customers, and must be ready 
to abandon the field by the end of 1932. 

A number of changes in the proposed 
franchise to be granted the Puget 
Sound company for the maintenance 
of power lines through Tacoma to 
serve outside sections have been author- 
ized by the city council. 

There will be no charge for the use 
of streets by the company, the city 
light department having the right to 
use certain poles as sufficient compen- 
sation, it was agreed. The term of the 
franchise was extended from 10 to 25 
years on request of the company, no 
opposition being made when it was dis- 
closed that there will be no need of a 
new franchise when the company’s 
county franchise expires for the tide- 
flat area recently annexed to the city. 
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A. M. Chitty, district manager, and 
arl H. Hoge, superintendent, repre- 
sented the power company in the nego- 
tiations. 
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Two Court Rulings 
Adverse to P. G. and E. 


Two decisions, both adverse to the 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co., have been 
rendered by the Supreme Court of Cal- 
ifornia. In one the court has ruled 
that a fee of $24,000 which the com- 
pany paid under protest when it filed 
a certificate increasing its capital stock 
from $160,000,000 to $400,000,000, was 
legally collected by the state and can- 
not be recovered by the power com- 
pany. The company had contended 
that a section of the California Polit- 
ical Code under which a corporation’s 
fees are graduated according to capi- 
talization is unconstitutional. 

The second decision was handed down 
in a suit brought by the power com- 
pany for a writ of mandate to compel 
the secretary of state of California to 
accept and file a certificate extending 
the company’s corporate existence to 
April 10, 1981, for a fee of $5. The 
court ruled that the secretary need not 
accept the certificate for that fee and 
that the company must pay $40,000 if 
it wished to file the certificate. The fil- 
ing of the certificate is entirely optiona! 
with the company. The $40,000 fee is 
based upon a rate of $100 for each 
$1,000,000 of the $400,000,000 capital- 
ization. The company based its con- 
tention in the second suit on the same 
ground as in the first suit, namely that 
ef unconstitutionality. 





W. W. P. Co. Lowers Rates; 
Wins in Pullman Election 


A wholesale reduction of rates for 
residential and commercial lighting in 
five towns served by The Washington 
Water Power Co., Spokane, will take 
place in January, subject to the acqui- 
escence of state regulatory bodies, ac- 
cording to announcement of Frank T. 
Post, president. 


The announcement followed a decis- 
ion reached by the Washington State 
Department of Public Works following 
an informal hearing on the rates at 
Pullman, Wash. The hearing was 
called upon the petition of 28 business 
men of Pullman and resulted in a de- 
cision of the department that rates 
should be reduced to effect a saving of 
$12,000 annually to Pullman residents 

The new rate for residential lighting 
will be 6 c. for the first 32 kw.-hr- 
monthly, and 3 c. per kw.-hr. for all 
in excess of 32 kw.-hr. used each month- 
The top rate had previously been 7 c. 
per kw.-hr. 


The towns in which the new rates 
will become effective are: Pullman, 
Colfax and Clarkston, Wash., and Lew- 
iston and Moscow, Idaho. 


An ordinance calling for the issu- 
ance of revenue bonds by the city of 
Pullman for the purchase of The Wash- 
ington Water Power Co.’s distribution 
system met overwhelming defeat at an 
election held Dec.8, thus ending a bitter 
fight that has raged for three months 
in Pullman. Citizens voiced their as- 
sent to the continuance of the electric 
service of the power company by a 
vote of 649 for to 279 against. 


Southern Sierras Co.s New Coachella Office 


HIS Moorish style 
new Coachella 


building is the 
(Calif.) district 
office of The Southern Sierras Power 
Co. The interior of the building is a 
comfortable haven from the actinic 
sunshine of the hot Coachella Valley, 
for it has a fully automatic air condi- 
tioning plant. This was _ designed 
especially for the building by J. J. 
Mangel of the power company’s en- 
gineering department. The plant has 





a dual function: besides provid- 
ing cool, washed air in summer, it 
also automatically raises both the 


temperature and the humidity 
the building in winter. 
is superintendent of the Southern 
Sierras company’s Coachella Valley 
District, once an impassable desert and 
now a rich agricultural section thriv- 
ing with activity from the growing of 
dates, grapefruit, grapes and cotton. 


inside 
J. G. Nusbaum 
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Edison Company Man Wins 
Safety Council Medal 


Harry J. Davies, an operator at the 
Kern River No. 1 power house of the 
Southern California Edison Co. Ltd., 
has been awarded the National Safety 
Council President’s life saving medal 
for saving the life of N. L. Rober'tson, 
colored, a disabled World War veteran. 
Robertson, a resident of the Pacific 
National Military Home at West Los 
Angeles, was rescued from drowning 





W. H. Fischer (right), vice-president 
of the Southern California Edison Co., 


presenting National Sufety Council 

medal to Harry J. Davies for saving 

a life by means of the Schaefer prone- 
pressure method of resuscitation 


in the lower Kern River on Aug. 3, 
1931. Presentation of the gold medal 
was made by Will H. Fischer, Edison 
company vice-president in charge of 
public relations, at a Christmas party 
Dec. 18 attended by several hundred 
Edison employees and their families. 
Davies, the first Edison company 
man to be awarded the National Safety 
Council President’s medal, took Robert- 
son from the water and successfully 
applied the Schaefer prone pressure 
method of resuscitation until the war 
veteran was restored to consciousness. 
Robertson had been gassed while serv- 
ing with the army overseas and his 
physical condition made the work of 
resuscitation doubly difficult. 


. v 


Rates Reduced in 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


A reduction of 1 cent a kw.-hr. in 
lighting rates was put into effect Dec. 
1 in Albuquerque, N. M., by the Albu- 
querque Gas & Electric Co. The com- 
pany states that the reduction in rev- 
enue will amount to 15 per cent. Un- 
der the new rate schedule the minimum 
charge for residence lighting has been 
reduced from $1.50 to $1.25. The city’s 
expense for street lighting and power 
will be reduced $5,275 a year under the 
new rates. 
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Arthur Prager, 


manager for the 
power company, stated that the com- 
pany had been considering reductions 
since last June when two of the city 
commissioners applied for a reduction 
in the city’s street light and power 
rates. The schedule of rates presented 
by the Albuquerque Gas & Electric Co. 
to the city commission has been ap- 
proved by that body. 
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F. D. Weber to Remain 
On Oregon Board 


Confusion as to the personnel of the 
State Board of Engineering Exam- 
iners of Oregon arising through an 
error in the state’s records as to the 
expiration of the term of F. D. Weber, 
electrical engineer, Oregon Insurance 
Rating Bureau, Portland, has been 
cleared up by the governor, who an- 
nounces that Mr. Weber’s term on the 
board will continue until July 1, 1933. 
A recent appointment to fill Mr. 
Weber’s supposedly expired term has 
been nullified by the return of the com- 
mission by the appointee. Mr. Weber 
is president of the board. 

W. W. Elmer of Portland has been 
appointed a member of the board in 
place of another recent appointee who 
failed to qualify. The rest of the 
board’s personnel consists of the fol- 
lowing: R. M. Betts, Black Butte, vice- 
president; A. B. Carter, Portland, sec- 
retary; Percy A. Cupper, Salem; R. R. 
Bartlett, Astoria; S. H. Graf, Corval- 
lis; O. Laurgaard, Portland; Ivan E. 
Oakes, Ontario; E. C. Pape, Portland. 
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Commercial Section Hears 
About Range Sales 


Figures of load, of customers, of 
sales staffs, of appliance sales, figures 
that debunked all tendency to swagger 
about past sales achievements, but fig- 
ures which sketched the limitless mar- 
kets for future selling—such figures 
were the devastating “swan song” 
chanted by Ralph J. Cordiner, who 
until the recent change in the Hot- 
point set-up, has been Pacific Coast 
manager of the Edison General Elec- 
tric Appliance Co., at the Thursday 
noon luncheon of the P.C.E.A. Com- 
mercial Section conclave. The conclave, 
held in San Francisco Dec. 10-11, 1931, 
was the second of the administrative 
year and was presided over by Frank 
Weiss, section chairman. 

Mr. Cordiner’s talk was perhaps the 
most provocative feature of the entire 
conclave, although the round-table 
session, on Friday morning, with its 
three topics, air conditioning, free 
range wiring and agricultural power 
possibilities, was a close rival. Mr. 
Cordiner offered his most startling fig- 
ure after reviewing saturation figures 





in the P.C.E.A. territory on ranges, 
water and air heaters and refrigera- 
tors, and comparing these with North- 
west figures. He then recited the re- 
sults of a recent survey of sales made 
by 251 of the best dealers in north cen- 
tral California for ten months past, in- 
cluding the leading department, furni- 
ture and hardware stores. Only two 
range sales per dealer, an average of 
a range sale each five months, were 
made; in 1930 these dealers averaged 
three and one-quarter each. 

After totaling the residential ac- 
counts (salesmen for utilities and 
dealers combined) he said: “A little 
mental arithmetic will show that each 
salesman has 9,600 customers to con- 
tact. Allowing for 300 working days 

. a good retail salesman, if he is 
conscientious in his work, will be able 
to contact his customers once every 
five years.” 

In concluding, he propounded the two 
classic questions of hotel room after 
session “skull practices” but seldom 
heard on the floor. First: “How much 
is a kilowatt connected in a home 
worth to a company?”, and second, 
“How much are you justified in ex- 
pending to secure that business, and 
how are you going to spend the 
money?” 

The conclave opened with an address 
of greeting by R. E. Fisher, first vice- 
president of the association, in which 
he stressed five points: (1) The year 
is a commercial section challenge. (2) 
The dealer cooperative problem, com- 
mon to both gas and electric utilities, 
is one thing for the utility—load build- 
ing, and another for the dealer—mer- 
chandising. (3) The markets needing 
cultivation now to balance industrial 
load loss are the domestic, commercial 
and highway lighting markets. (4) The 
Pacific Coast Electrical Bureau acti- 
vity last year presages excellent results 
in development of all markets this 
year. (5) Manufacturers’ agents needs 
a forum, an organization through 
which to work for improvement of 
their business, and plans are under 
way to start one. 

Pierre Vinet, chairman of the Mer- 
chandising Bureau, in reporting on the 
National Bureau meeting in Chicago, 
which he attended, summarized its im- 
portance along these lines: Optimism 
is replacing last year’s blues. The 
second year of refrigeration’s three- 
year campaign begins unstinted. A 
three-year range drive, along similar 
lines, is still in process. Meanwhile, 
it is felt that lower range prices are 
not important; there was no discussion 


_ of wiring costs; and it has taken three 


times as long to sell a million ranges 
as a million refrigerators. Dealers 
are to be cultivated, not merely co- 
operated with. The budget, in ranges, 
is to be 200,000 this year, 300,000 in 
1933, 500,000 in 1934, estimated to add 
$100,000,000 in domestic revenue dur- 
ing the three-year period. Manufac- - 
turers will spend at least $12,000,000 
in advertising during the period. 
Time control, with low-wattage units 
on thermostatic control, a minimum of 
50-gal. tanks for homes using from 
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50 to 60 gal. a day, were recommended 
by the water heating committee, Mr. 


Vinet said. General merchandising 
committees were concerned with the 
answer to “What’s the matter with the 
small appliance business?”’, with a sales 
development committee appointed to 
find it. In this connection, Mr. Vinet 
reported one manufacturer’s talk, in 
which indications of greatly increasing 
the number of retail outlets was em- 
inent. Of the effects of anti-utility 
merchandising in Kansas, it was re- 
ported that not only was the utility 
not selling, but that dealers too had 


quit; that goods of inferior quality 
predominated. 

George Rankin, chairman of the 
Lighting Bureau, who attended the 


national meetings of both the wiring 
sales committee and the Lighting 
Bureau, in describing the deliberations 
of the former, told of its work in 
preparation of commercial wiring 
standards, residence and _ industrial 
wiring standards, and of the promise 
to submit such proposed standards, be- 
fore widespread distribution, to the 
P.C.E.B. so that confusion of architects 
might be avoided. Attempts will be 
made to determine the value of wiring 
to central stations; in codes and ordi- 
nance work close contact with inspec- 
tors is to be fostered; demand factor 
studies of residence load are to be 
made to determine safe loading of ser- 
vice facilities; a policy declaration 
relative to new wiring methods is being 
defined; and range wiring extension 


on consumers’ premises is. being 
studied. 
Nationally, the Lighting Bureau 


work, Mr. Rankin said, consists of a 
chain store lighting plan and the com- 
pilation of a directory of executives 
who should be approached with better 
lighting plans, architect contact work, 
preparation of a statement for the 
National Electrical Code reciting its 
limitations as to adequacy, prepara- 
tion of a domestic lighting “challenge 
book,” and other related activities. 

It was announced by Section Chair- 
man Weiss that the General Bureau, 
under Alfred May, had selected for the 
annual essay contest the subject,Gov- 
ernment Ownership,” which ties in 
with the Public Relations Section’s 
speaking contest this year. After Mr. 
Cordiner’s talk at the noon luncheon 
the water heating committee, under the 
chairmanship of Clyde Allen, presented 
a farcical skit, “Hot Water Conscious,” 
in which the parts were played by 
Clyde Allen, Margaret Lutjens, Harry 
Thomas, Fred Rea, Stanley Grey, Rod- 
ney Doerr, Richard Tomnvkins, W. A. 
Cyr and F. S. (“Pat”) Curren. 

The second day’s luncheon was feat- 
ured by a symposium on sales and 
public relations. H. M. Crawford, who 
spoke on “Sales,” showed how sales in 
1931 in his territory had increased 2.4 
per cent despite national decreases, 
and charged commercial men with the 
task of working harder than ever on 
existing consumers to bring them new 
uses of electricity. Don C. Ray, who 
spoke on “Public Relations,” described 
it as a sales prerequisite, showing how 
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The extent of its studies of the application of electricity to various farm 


operations is shown at a glance in 


this table prepared by the California 


Committee on the Relation of Electricity to Agriculture 


misunderstandings arose out of lack 
of contact with other branches of the 
industry and employees, how anti-util- 
ity merchandising, with its loss of 
business, was an outgrowth of economic 
conditions and relaxed efforts to main- 
tain friendliness. Al C. Joy, who con- 
cluded with “Advertising as a Factor 
in the Development of Sales and Public 
Relations,” pointed out that the best 
institutional advertising a company 
could do was effective sales advertising 
which promoted dealer business and 
industrywide benefit, which served both 
the needs of sales and public relations. 


Instituted at the previous conclave, 
the round-table discussion session on 
Friday morning again proved an un- 
usually effective and _ informative 
feature. Air conditioning was first 
given the floor by Harry Carroll, vice- 
chairman of the Commercial Section, 
who presided. John Wrenn, chairman 
of the air conditioning committee, had 
a symposium well organized to cover 
the subject thoroughly. Its exponents 
were: John Wrenn, who defined air 
conditioning as embracing all treat- 
ment of air except only straight venti- 
lation, showed samples of soot accumu- 
lations on filters which dramatically de- 
picted the filthiness of ordinary air, 
recited figures showing potential total 
as surpassing present total connected 
power load of all classes, and ended 
in a “Jules Verne” picture of future 
buildings; J. F. Parks, of Carrier 
Engineering Co., who described the 
elements of a complete air conditioning 
system; H. L. Lincoln, engineer, Union 


Ice Co., who pointed out the place of 
ice refrigeration in air conditioning 
and set the potential total load in air 
conditioning from Fresno to Redding 
at 57,500,000 kw.; F. W. Devers, York 
Ice Machinery Co., who outlined some 
of the specific markets and predicted 
air conditioning some day to occupy 
as important a place as electric heat- 
ing or lighting; R. A. Brobeck, en- 
gineer, B. F. Shearer Co., who de- 
scribed the possibilities for air condi- 
tioning in residences. (The assembled 
material of this symposium will be pub- 
lished as an article in ELECTRICAL 
WEST shortly.) 


E. G. Stahl, pinch-hitting for A. M. 
Frost, as leader of discussion on “Rural 
Power Development Possibilities,” ac- 
quitted himself with honor as he out- 
lined the billion-kilowatt-hour power 
possibilities in agriculture, how sales 
departments must function to develop 
this market, and what competition they 
must face and meet with superior en- 
gineering, by exploring classes of new 
load other than pumping, particularly 
in the dairy industry. He described 
the benefits derived from the industry’s 
utilization laboratory found in the work 
of the C.R.E.A., and ended by empha- 
sizing the revenue value of farm home 
domestic load, where electricity is 
used far more freely than in city 
dwellings. 

“Free Range Wiring,” a subject led 
by W. A. Cyr, associate editor, ELEC- 
TRICAL WEST, proved a tamer subject 
than anticipated, all present decidedly 
favoring it. Lewis A. Lewis, sales 
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manager, The Washington Water 
Power Co., Spokane, and official repre- 
sentative of the Northwest Electric 
Light & Power Assn., described the ex- 
perience of his company with the plan 
in special campaigns, how former 
range sales to old homes amounted to 
but 17 per cent of total, but with wir- 
ing provided rose to 50 per cent; how 
dealers now sold 25 per cent of the 
ranges and relations had been im- 
proved more than by any other means. 

H. H. Russell, of Walker & Pratt 
Mfg. Co., returning from a recent trip 
through the East, told of free wiring 
plans in effect in Texas, Florida, Penn- 
sylvania and other parts of the 
country, in which previous opposition 
had vanished, contractors welcoming 
the business of installing during the 
present slack new building program. 


Mr. Cyr listed the objections raised to 
free wiring as set forth by L. W. 
Davis, manager of the Association of 
Electragists-International, and gave 
the opinion that, properly worked out 
with the interests of contractors safe- 
guarded, a universal service extension 
policy, applying to all types of service 
and including service entrance and 
main switch up to and including the 
meter, could be justified and would re- 
move the greatest obstacle to range or 
other load installations on old premises. 

At the executive committee meeting 
it was decided to hold the next conclave 
at Santa Cruz, Calif. the dates 
tentatively set being Mar. 10-11. 
Space does not permit of reports of 
committee progress, but these, if pos- 
sible, will be dealt with in a subse- 
quent number. 


Engineering Section Hits Stride 
At Los Angeles Meeting 


URING the sessions held Dec. 9-11 

at the new Los Angeles home of 
the Southern California Edison Co., the 
Engineering Section of the Pacific 
Coast Electrical Assn. gave promise of 
another year of valuable contributions 
to the industry. Attendance at the 
various meetings was unexpectedly 
large and representative, and interest 
in the proceedings was evinced by the 
lively discussion which characterized 
the presentation of the various sub- 
jects. 

At the executive committee meeting 
held Wednesday evening, Dec. 9, at the 
Jonathan Club, the attendance of com- 
mittee chairmen at the national meet- 
ings to be held in New York in Febru- 
ary was discussed, it being the policy 
of the local chairman to represent the 
Pacific Coast Section in two of the 
main committee meetings and bring 
back a report on the activities of each 
to the corresponding local sections. 

The next meeting of the Engineering 
Section was set for March 9-11 at 
Fresno, Calif., meetings to be held in 
the building of the San Joaquin Light 
«& Power Corp., with the Hotel 
Fresno as headquarters. It was sug- 
gested that efforts be made to have the 
various other sections of the P.C.E.A. 
which hold meetings at nearly the same 
time arrange to meet in the same city 
to permit members to attend both sec- 
tions if they desire. 

The exchange of minutes between 
various geographical sections of the 
same committees was reported to have 
been a topic of great interest at the 
national committee meetings. Efforts 
are being made to facilitate distribu- 
tion of the minutes as well as to deter- 
mine some method of making them 
available with the minimum expense. 

Discussion brought out the fact that 
activities of the Engineering Section 
might be carried out satisfactorily if 
additional attendance could be had at 
two yearly meetings in addition to the 
general convention, and a motion was 
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passed to bring such recommendations 
to the proper authorities. 

After a thorough discussion by the 
meter committee, it was decided that 
no meter school would be held this 
year. The plans of the safety com- 
mittee to further safe working condi- 
tions and reduce the still too great 
number of accidents were placed before 
the executive committee for discussion. 

At the general luncheon held at the 
Hotel Biltmore, committee chairmen 
who attended the Cincinnati meeting 
of the Engineering National Section 
made brief reports of national activi- 
ties and the problems being studied 
during the current year. Prof. Munro, 
chairman of the faculty of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, ad- 
dressed the gathering on the subject 
of economic and business cycles, trac- 
ing the phenomenon through a number 
of such periods to the early years of 
this country’s history. Prof. Munro 
stated that each cycle has definite 
symptoms which indicate the precise 
stage of its development, and with 
knowledge gained from previous experi- 
ence trained economists can foretell 
probable lengths of such periods. 


Accident Prevention Committee 


J. M. BUSWELL, 


San Joaquin Light and Power Company, 
Chairman 


Accident prevention was considered in its 
broader phases, such as resulting benefits 
to non-employees from a spread of first-aid 
knowledge, medical care and hospitaliza- 
tion benefits for the workers’ families, and 
means of preventing the hazard of “mental 
lapses” so often resulting in death or in- 
jury to the worker. Intensive study is being 
given the fundamental causes of accidents, 
which indicates that better supervision and 
training of the men is necessary. Recog- 
nition of accident-free records was agreed 
upon as good practice, particularly in the 
form of certificates, emblems, etc, 

One of the major activities of the com- 
mittee was the foremen’s and supervisors’ 
mass meeting which convened at 8 p.m., in 
the Edison Building Auditorium Dec, 10. 
This meeting was attended by § del- 
egations of foremen and supervisors from 
all of the southern California power com- 
panies. The chairman briefly outlined the 
proceedings of the day’s accident preven- 
tion committee meeting, after which Addi- 


son B. Day, president of the P.C.E.A., was 
asked to introduce the speaker, B. F, Pear- 
son, manager of industrial relations, South- 
ern California Edison Co, Ltd, 

Mr. Day told of the approval of the 
safety program by the executives of mem- 
ber companies of the P.C.E.A., and his own 
appreciation of the value of these activi- 
ties, 

Mr. Pearson’s talk was interesting and 
instructive. He spoke of the foreman’s re- 
sponsibility for the prevention of accidents 
through proper selection and training of 
men, planning jobs, and developing con- 
structive thinking in his organization. 


v 


Electrical Apparatus Committee 


L, A. BUESE, 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corp., 
Chairman 


Many interesting talks and a_ large 
amount of animated discussion made the 
meeting of the electrical apparatus com- 
mittee one of especial interest. as, ae 
Lewis, vice-president and assistant general 
manager of the Southern California Edison 
Co. Ltd, in an interesting talk on “Eco- 
nomic Engineering” called attention to the 
continued use of investment per kw.-hr. 
sold and the continuous expense for fixed 
charges which this entailed. He urged 
utility engineers to give immediate serious 
consideration to this problem. 

Several talks illustrated by slides and 
charts were given and followed by discus- 
sion, included among which were the fol- 
lowing: ; 

G. M. Babcock described a “Supervisory 
Pilot Wire Relay System” as used for pro- 
tection of the 33-kv. network of the Los 
Angeles Gas and Electric Corp, s 

H. W. Tice, of the Southern California 
Edison Co., spoke on “Control of Short Cir- 
cuit Kva.” and showed what had been done 
by system sectionalizing and what could 
be done in the future. - 

W. E. Row, Southern California Edison 
Co., gave a resume of the primary network 
study being made in Beverly Hills. 

E. Y. Porter, Southern Sierras Power Co., 
and C. E. Schnell, of the San Joaquin Light 
and Power Corp., described methods of sta- 
tion grounding as used on their systems. 

F. H. Streit described a system of inter- 
locking disconnects and breakers used at 
the Alameda station of the Los Angeles 
Gas and Electric Corp, 

Trends of apparatus design and what 
might be expected in the near future were 
shown by the use of charts and slides p) 
A. W. Copley of the Westinghouse Electric 
and Mfg. Co. 

An application of zig-zag connected 
transformers for phase displacement and 
grounding of 4-kv. systems was described 
by H. L. Sampson, Southern California Ed- 
ison Co. O. A. Gustafson, of the General 
Electric Co., described several of the latest 
developments in conversion tubes, relays 
and field voltage regulators. 

The question of motor starting rules was 
again brought forward and referred to the 
individual companies for action. 
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Foreign Systems Coordination Committee 


G. H. HAGAR, 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co. 
Chairman 


The most interesting feature of the meet- 
ing of this committee was a report on the 
parallel between the transmission line of 
the Southern Sierras Power Co. and_ the 
transcontinental toll lead of the Southern 
California Telephone Co. between San Ber- 
nardino and the Hoover Dam. This case 
is particularly interesting both because of 
its magnitude and because it is a_clean- 
cut case in which there are no outside lines 
which affect the results. The results check 
the calculations very closely except that the 
resistance of the earth was found to be 
materially less than expected. : 

Other subjects reported on were radio 
coordination, power company communica- 
tion systems, and the construction rules 
for the use of the common primary and 
secondary neutral. 

v 


Hydraulic Power Committee 


Cc. B. CARLSON, 


Southern California Edison Company, 
Chairman 


The Hydraulic Power Committee con- 
tinued its progress reports on the mechan- 
ical reliability of hydro-electric units, in- 
formation being gathered under the direc- 
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tion of the chairman of that subcommittee, 


D. A, Dinapoli. 


dro practice, as well as the 


opment on the Columbia River. 


future applications were discussed. 


v 


Meter Committee 


E. L. HUGHES, 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co., 
Chairman 


At its second meeting of the year the 
meter committee covered an interesting and 
It was decided to de- 
part temporarily from the practice of hold- 
ing university short courses for the educa- 
tion of meter men and for the coming year 
each member company will provide its own 
educational work, concentrating on specific 
problems instead of giving the broad type 
of work provided in the University courses. 

The work of the reactive kva. subcommit- 
tee has been especially valuable on account 
of the simplification and positive methods 


well filled program. 


of testing which have been developed. 


Outdoor secondary metering was discussed 
because of the sequence changes which are 
now a part of the Code of Electricity Me- 
It was agreed that proper selection 
of equipment in this type of installation 
would materially reduce the theft of energy. 
An effort to standardize on equipment for 
most of those 


ters. 


outdoor installation found : 
present in favor of two types of devices. 
Interesting and complete reports 


cinnati. 


The report of the subcommittee on new 
report 
There has also been 
much activity in the field of special tests 
and investigations, some of the problems 
presented calling for much resourcefulness 
on the part of those. conducting these in- 


development promises a 


complete 
for this year’s work. 


vestigations. 


Operating problems covered the subjects 
of ‘“‘Meter Obsolescence” and “Demand Me- 
The round table 
discussion brought out some pertinent prob- 
lems and this feature promises to add ma- 
terially to the future meetings of this com- 


tering and Maintenance.” 


mittee. 
v 
Overhead Systems Committee 


D. D. SMALLEY, 
Midland Counties Public Service Corp., 
Chairman 


The subcommittee on distribution trans- 
formers of the overhead systems committee 
reported progress, but had no definite re- 
port to present as a good deal of the work 
of this group consists of observations in 
the field, which will be tabulated for the 


final meeting in March. 
Interesting and comprehensive 
conductors, 


covering particularly 


tion men are not satisfied 
of splices being used at present. 


port of this 
comprehensive. 
The grounding subcommittee presented 


subcommittee will be 


report which was the result of a consider- 
able amount of study and was so com- 
followed 
its presentation. The report dealt partic- 
ularly with the effect of grounds for limit- 
ing dangerous voltage to ground on distri- 


plete that very little discussion 


bution systems. 


A report on insulators for use in fog 
areas was presented and developed consid- 
Experiences 
of a number of member companies were 
outlined and the major discussion was in 
connection with the use of smooth type in- 
corru- 
There was also an inter- 
esting discussion on radio interference from 
which developed the fact that 
no insulator has yet been produced which 
stand- 


erable interesting discussion. 


sulators versus the multi-gap or 
gated insulator. 
insulators, 


is entirely 
point, 


satisfactory from this 


The subcommittee on pole line structures 
presented an excellent report on the sub- 
This committee is attack- 
ing this problem with the idea of showing 
that the present requirements for guying 
are too severe and it is their hope that the 
orders in this regard may be modified. This 
committee also presented a comprehensive 
report on the methods of inspecting poles 
in service, outlining the methods used by 
inspectors who have been in this work for 


ject of guying. 


a long time. 
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Current research and hy- 
economic 
phases of existing plants, were discussed 
and features of a modern low-head hydro- 
electric plant were presented in an illus- 
trated description of the Rock Island devel- 
An illus- 
trated description of the use of metal flume 
also was presented and the possibilities of 


were 
given by those members of the meter com- 
mittee who were in attendance at the recent 
meeting of the national committee in Cin- 


reports 
were submitted by the subcommittee on line 
splices 
and connectors. The subject of splices is 
receiving considerble attention for construc- 
with the type 
Discussion 
on this subject indicated that the final re- 
quite 


The subcommittee on protective devices 
presented a report which resulted in inter- 
esting discussion on the question of fuse 
ratings. No conclusion was possible at 
this meeting, and this study will continue. 
It was brought out by this committee that 
pole top oil circuit breakers, as used for 
transformer protection, have no universal 
application among the companies in this 
association, but recent developments along 
this line are such as to encourage the use 
of this type of apparatus. 
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Prime Movers Committee 


L. T, KRAPS, 
Southern California Edison Co. Ltd., 
CLaiman 


“Organization of Steam Plant Personnel” 

was presented by F. G. Philo, chairmar 
of the subcommittee on plant management. 
For the larger steam stations total employ- 
ees average about 9/10 man per 1,000-kw. 
capacity, whereas operating employees av- 
erage 4/10 man per kw. Charts and curves 
were presented for various conditions of 
operation and units of various size. 
_ The thermo-dynamics of the reversed 
Carnot cycle indicate attractive possibili- 
ties for space heating. The practical appli- 
cation of this principle, as used in the new 
Edison Building in Los Angeles, was dis- 
cussed by H. L. Doolittle in a talk on the 
heat pump. 

Dr. C. C. Thomas spoke on “Recent De- 
velopment in the Determination of Steam 
Quality,” describing results of recent re- 
search he has conducted at the California 
Institute of Technology in the optical de- 
termination of moisture in steam. 

Five subcommittee chairmen submitted 
abstracts of final reports covering their 
activities this year. Complete reports are 
to be submitted for publication soon. 

The informal round table discussion was 
generally participated in by most of the 
52 members and guests present, after 
which the meeting concluded with state- 
ments from the manufacturers’ represen- 
tatives on recent developments in steam 
plant equipment, including a motion picture 
of shop practice at the General Electric 
Co. presented by E. E. Valk. 





Underground Systems Committee 


J. C. McCLUNG, 
Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corp. 
Chairman 


Subjects of vital importance to under- 
ground work were presented and discussed 
at the meeting of the underground systems 
committee. 

Periodic testing of cables and the lo- 
cating of cable faults with the Kenetron 
test set brought out some interesting dis- 
cussion as to its advantages and disadvan- 
tages. If, by using this set, a cable which 
is about to break down can be located and 
repaired before an interruption in the ser- 
vice of the cable, outages can be reduced, 
it was shown. 

Tests on the construction of duct lines 
which will decrease the pulling stresses of 
cable or permit the use of longer cable 
runs, are being carried on, looking toward 
the reduction of construction and operating 
costs. 

A great deal of interest is being shown 
in the development of a low-cost under- 
ground distribution system, especially for 
use in residential districts, and this commit- 
mittee will investigate the many trial instal- 
lations which are being installed, not onl) 
here on the Pacific Coast, but all over the 
country. 

The great strides that have been made 
in high voltage cables in the last ten years 
have been due to the research work of the 
utilities, universities and manufacturers. 
This has permitted the use of higher volt- 
age cables: higher operating temperatures 
mean higher current carrying capacities; 
decreasing the insulation thickness means 
larger cables in our present duct lines 
Cable failures are decreasing and we must 
continue to educate our installation crews 
in the importance of careful handling of 
the cables, also the training of the cables, 
in the manholes, as well as joint making. 

Corrosion of the lead sheath on cables 
is being given more consideration than it 
has had in the past. This is due to the 
large percentage of cable failures that are 
classified under this cause. Tests are being 
made of the different kinds of corrosion, 
through which we hope to be able to study 
the cause and find some kind of remedy. 
It was pointed out by one of the many 
tests that have been made that it was pos- 
sible to use the action of electrolysis as a 
means of preventing soil corrosion 


Ariel Plant in Operation 


NTERIOR of 


power house at the 
Ariel plant built by the Phoenix 


Utility Co. for the Inland Power & 
Light Co. on the Lewis River, Wash., 
about 32 mi. north of Portland. AIl- 
though Jan. 1 was set as the date when 
tests and adjustments would be com- 
pleted and the plant formally turned 
over to the Northwestern Electric Co., 
which will operate it, the first unit has 
been running intermittently for some 





time. The plant at present contains 
one unit consisting of a 45,000-kw. 
(0.8 p.f.) G.E. generator, direct con- 
nected to a 61,000-hp. S. Morgan Smith 
vertical reaction turbine. The building 
will house another similar unit, and 
foundations and penstocks are provided 
for two more. Governor oil pumps may 
be seen in the foreground of this view. 
In the rear, at the left, is a 1,000-kw. 
generator used for station service. 











Northwest 
Association 





Accounting Section 


Makes Appointments 


W. F. Miller, The Washington Water 
Power Co., Spokane, chairman of the 
Accounting Section of the Northwest 
association, announces the following 
committee organization for the current 
association year: budget, F. W. Brown- 
ell, Puget Sound Power & Light Co., 
Seattle; classification of accounts, A. J. 
Johnstone, Portland General Electric 
Co., Portland; customers’ records, Gus 
Anderson, Utah Power & Light Co., 
Salt Lake City; fixed capital, George F. 
Mackenzie, Pacific Power & Light Co., 
Portland; general records, M. J. Wil- 
kinson, Pacific Power & Light Co., 
Portland; purchasing and storeroom, I 
E. Joslyn, Idaho Power Co., Twin 
Falls; statistics, W. L. Robbins, Puget 
Sound Power & Light Co., Seattle; and 
research, C. E. Gieseker, The Washing- 
ton Water Power Co., Spokane. 

B. H. Parkinson, Pacific Power & 
Light Co., Portland, has been chosen 
vice-chairman of the section and R. H. 
Jones, Utah Power & Light Co., Salt 
Lake City, a member-at-large of the 
executive committee. 


v 


Two Commercial Section 
Bureaus Organize 


Organization of the Lighting and 
Merchandising Bureaus of the Commer- 
cial Section, Northwest Electric Light 
& Power Assn., has been announced by 
Chairman Glenn L. Jackson, of The 
California Oregon Power Co., Medford, 
as follows: 

Lighting Bureau, L. B. Gawan, Utah 
Power & Light Co., Salt Lake City, 
chairman; Hobart McDaniels, Pacific 
Power & Light Co., The Dalles, Ore., 
vice-chairman. Outdoor lighting com- 
mittee, Hobart McDaniels, Pacific 
Power & Light Co., chairman; commer- 
cial and industrial lighting committee, 
M. S. Glenn, Northwestern Electric Co., 
Portland, chairman; electrical adver- 
tising committee, J. H. Shaw, Utah 
Power & Light Co., Ogden, Utah, chair- 
man. 

Merchandising Bureau, R. B. McEIl- 
roy, The Washington Water Power 
Co., Spokane, chairman; Ralph Bleak, 
Utah Power & Light Co., Salt Lake 
City, vice-chairman. Merchandise sales 
committee, L. W. Brainard, Idaho 
Power Co., Boise, chairman; domestic 
electric range committee, V. H. Moon, 
Pacific Power & Light Co., Portland, 
chairman; electric water heating com- 
mittee, Bert Hall, Pacific Power & 
Light Co., Portland, chairman. 

Power Bureau organization is going 
forward under the chairmanship of 
B. P. Baily, Pacific Power & Light Co., 
Portland. 

George M. Gadsby, Utah Power & 
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Light Co., Salt Lake City, will again 
head the Refrigeration Bureau. 

Other committee chairmen in the 
Commercial Section are as follows: 
rural electric service committee and 
farm equipment committee, T. W. Del- 
zell, The California Oregon Power Co., 
Klamath Falls, Ore.; customers’ rela- 
tions committee, K. M. Robinson, Idaho 
Power Co., Boise; wiring sales com- 
mittee, R. J. Moore, Yamhill Electric 
Co., Newberg, Ore. 

The rural electric service committee 
held a meeting in Portland Dec. 16, 
1931, to outline plans for issuing a 
rural service man’s handbook to con- 
tain data on farm uses of electricity 
applicable in the territory of the North- 
west association. 

At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the section, the annual mid- 
winter commercial conference was 
scheduled to be held at Portland Feb. 
18-20, 1932. 





Meetings 





Coming Events 


Arizona Utilities Association — Annual 
convention at Tucson, Ariz., April 13- 
15, 1932. 


International Association of Electrical 









Inspectors, Northwest Section— 
Seventh annual convention at Wenat- 
chee, Wash., Sept. 6-8, 1932 (tenta- 
tive). 

Southwest Section— Convention at 
Santa Barbara, Calif., Sept. 12-14, 
1932. 

National Electric Light Association— | 


Annual convention and exhibit, Atlan- | 

tic City, N. J., June 6-10, 1932. 

National Electrical Wholesalers Associa- 
tion, Pacific Division—Thrice yearly 
meeting, Hotel Del Monte, Del Monte, 
Calif., Feb. 4-6, 1932. 


Northwest Electric Light & Power Assn, 
—Commercial Section meeting, Port- 
land, Feb. 18-20, 1932. 


Pacific Coast Electrical Assn.— 
Commercial Section meeting, 
Cruz, Calif., March 10-11, 1932 
tative). 

Engineering Section meeting, Fresno, 
Calif., March 9-11,1932. 

Purchasing and Stores Section meet- 
ing, Fresno, Calif., March 9-11, 1932, 


Santa 
(ten- 


Pacific Coast Electrical Bureau—Annual 
dinner meeting, Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco, Jan. 6, 1932. 








Electric Club Advertises 
And Reduces Dues 


At a recent meeting of the San Diego 
(Calif.) Electric Club the annual dues 
were reduced from $10 to $7.50. The 
action was taken at the instigation of 
public utility members (whose dues 
are paid by their respective companies) 
with the hope that the smaller amount 
would attract a greater membership 
among the contractors and dealers. 

An advertising program “For the 
Good of the Community Electrically” is 
now being carried on by the club under 





the leadership of its president, W. H. 
Talbott, superintendent of the electric 
meter department, San Diego Consoli- 
dated Gas & Electric Co. <A two-col- 
umn by 8-in. display advertisement is 
published each week in the Sunday edi- 
tion of the San Diego Union. Already 
several new members have been added 
to the club’s roster because of this ac- 
tivity, which is planned to continue at 
least until Jan. 15. 


v 


I. E. S. Appoints 


Year’s Committees 


San Francisco Bay Cities Chapter 
of the Illuminating Engineering So- 
ciety has appointed committees to 
serve for the ensuing year as follows: 

Attendance—W. P. Bear, chairman, 
R. D. Myers, L. F. Church. Auto and 
Aviation—Llewellyn Boelter, chairman, 
J. R. Cravath. 

Educational—Clark Baker, chair- 
man, H. L. Gerber, L. G. Gianini, J. R. 
Cravath. 


Finance—S. P. Russell, chairman, R. 
E. Baum, John Maddox. Floodlighting 
—C. O. Mariin, chairman, L. F. 
Church, R. D. Myers. 


Home Lighting—Clark Baker, chair- 
man, G. G. Raab, W. S. Hanbridge. 

Industrial Lighting—C. O. Martin, 
chairman, L. F. Church, Robert Dum- 
mel, S. P. Russell. 

Mazda Lamp—L. G. Gianini, chair- 
man, R. W. Buckles. Membership— 
W. S. Hanbridge, chairman, G. M. Sim- 
onson, W. P. Bear. 

Office Lighting—G. M. Simonson, 
chairman, Thomas Morgan, Gilbert 
Trosper. 

Papers and Programs—R. W. Buck- 
les, chairman, Morris Hixson, Romaine 
Myers, R. A. Hudson. 

School Lighting —H. L. Gerber, 
chairman, R. D. Myers, G. G. Raab. 
Show Windows—Robert Dummel, chair- 
man, R. D. Myers, William Wuelker, 
James Mundstock. Store Lighting—L. 
G. Gianini, chairman, G. G. Raab, 
James Mundstock. Street and High- 
way Lighting—Karl Koch, chairman, 
W. P Bear, F. Wellhouse. 


v 


THe Paciric Coast ELECTRICAL 
BuREAU will hold its annual get- 
together dinner in the ballroom of the 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco, at 6:30 
p.m. Jan. 6, 1932. A complete outline 
will be given at the meeting of the 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co.’s 1932 
sales program, including promotional 
activities, dealer cooperation, advertis- 
ing assistance and creative sales. 


THE PENINSULA LIGHT Co., Gig 
Harbor, Wash., recently elected the 
following trustees: For three years;, 
F. S. Smythe, William More, L. E. 
Freeborn; two year term: Lee Mako- 
vich, J. A. Peebles, John Vernhardson; 
one year term: C. M. Pearson, E. B. 
Nichols, John Goldwin. 
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Paul S. Clapp Resigns 
From N.E. L. A. 


Paul S. Clapp, of New York, ten- 
dered his resignation as managing 
director of the National Electric Light 
Assn. Dec. 2 to accept election as vice- 
president of the Columbia Gas and 
Electric Corp., a holding company con- 
trolling a group of utilities in Ohio. 
His successor is expected to be an- 
nounced shortly. 

Mr. Clapp became managing director 
of the N.E.L.A. on October 15, 1926, 
succeeding M. H. Aylesworth. During 
this five-year period he has promoted 
the program for the commercial devel- 
opment of the companies comprising 
the association, particularly in the 
fields of electric refrigeration and rural 
electrification. This activity is reflected 
in the large increases in domestic con- 
sumption of electricity, and the exten- 
sion of electrical service during the 
period to more than 500,000 new farms. 

Prior to his connection ‘with the 
N.E.L.A., Mr. Clapp was special assist- 
ant to the Secretary of Commerce. He 
was born in Iowa and graduated from 
Iowa State College at Ames as an elec- 
trical engineer. He served as a cap- 
tain in the United States Army Signal 
Corps during the World War. From 
December, 1918, to February, 1919, he 
was associated with the Peace Com- 
mission in Paris as a member of the 
committee for the determination of 
damage in allied countries. Subse- 
quently he established and supervised 
the telephone and telegraph service 
between the various capitals of Europe, 
by which the relief work was admini- 
stered. 


v 


Water District Engineer 
An Authority on Hydro 


Westerner for 40 years, J. M. Gay- 

lord, recently appointed chief 
electrical engineer of the Metropolitan 
Water District of Southern California, 
is recognized widely as an authority on 
electrical engineering in its relation 
to water problems in the Western 
states. He formerly was chief electrical 
engineer of the United States Bureau 
of Reclamation and more recently was 
superintendent of hydro generation 
for the Southern California Edison Co. 
Ltd. 

Executive engineers of the Metropol- 
itan Water District, a number of whom 
formerly were associated with Mr. 
Gaylord when he was with the Bureau 
of Reclamation, called upon him for 
consultation when plans of the district 
to build an aqueduct to bring Colorado 
River water to the Southern California 
coastal plain were being formulated, 
and he has been associated closely with 
the project since its beginning. Mem- 
ber cities of the district have approved 
a $220,000,000 bond issue for construc- 
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tion of the proposed aqueduct and its 
engineers are ready to begin work 
when the bond money is made available. 

Mr. Gaylord came to California from 
Connecticut when he was a boy. In 
1902 he was graduated from Throop 
Polytechnic Institute at Pasadena, pre- 
decessor of the California Institute 
of Technology. Following his gradu- 
ation, he was employed as an oiler in 
the Santa Ana River No. 1 hydro plant 
of the Southern California Edison Co. 
and worked for the company until 1905. 
He became a construction foreman in 
that year. 

An urge for further education led 
Mr. Gaylord East, and he studied at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
from 1905 until 1907. Upon completing 
his studies there, he was engaged by 
the Bureau of Reclamation and was in 
that service in Utah, Idaho, Colorado 
and California, becoming chief electri- 
cal engineer at Denver in 191d. 
He returned to the Southern Cal- 
ifornia Edison Co. in 1923 as a hydro 
engineer and in 1928 was appointed 
superintendent of hydro generation. He 
is succeeded in that capacity by J. F. 
Davenport who has been a member of 
the Edison organization for five and 
a half years. Mr. Davenport’s appoint- 
ment was announced recently by Fred 
G. Hamilton, manager of operation for 
the company. 


v 


DEWITT C. Scott, former manager 
of the San Joaquin district of the San 
Joaquin Light & Power Corp., has been 
appointed Coalinga district manager. 
Mr. Scott succeeds J. C. Berry who has 
resigned from the company to devote 
his time to the duties of executor of a 
large family estate. Other changes in 
the sales department of the San Joa- 
quin company effected as a result of 
Mr. Berry’s withdrawal are the ap- 
pointment of Phil Briggs, pump tester, 
as agricultural engineer, and of Nor- 
man LEichelberger, Fresno district 
salesman, as head of all pump testing 
work. 


A. N. GEYER, who for several years 
has been associated with the Utah 
Power & Light Co., Salt Lake City, in 
the capacity of maintenance engineer, 
recently resigned that position to join 
the organization of the Woodward Gov- 
ernor Co., with headquarters at Seattle. 


J. M. GAYLORD Cc. M. 


BREWER 


C. M. Brewer Heads Two 
Northwest Companies 


. M. BREWER, formerly vice-pres- 

ident and general manager of the 
Mountain States Power Co., and of the 
California Oregon Power Co., has been 
elected president of both these com- 
panies. The office of president has 
been held by John J. O’Brien, who as 
president of Byllesby Engineering & 
Management Corp. and Standard Gas 
& Electric Co. has served also as pres- 
ident of most of the subsidiary and af- 
filiated companies comprising the Stan- 
dard Gas & Electric Co. system. 


Announcement also was made of thé 
election of M. D. Field as vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer, J.C. Boyle as vice- 
president in charge of operation and 
Glenn L. Jackson as vice-president in 
charge of sales of the California Or- 
egon Power Co., and W. L. Fitzpatrick 
vice-president and treasurer and Z. E. 
Merrill vice-president in charge of op- 
eration of the Mountain States Power 
Co. 


Mr. Brewer is a graduate of the 
University of Michigan. After having 
been associated with the Commonwealth 
Power Co. at Jackson, Mich., and the 
Grand Rapids Muskegon Power Co., he 
joined the Byllesby organization in 1909 
as sales manager of the Muskogee Gas 
& Electric Co. In 1910 he was ap- 
pointed sales manager at Mankato, 
Minn., for the Northern States Power 
Co. He was later transferred to Sand- 
point, Idaho, where he became operat- 
ing manager of the Northern Idaho 
& Montana Power Co., remaining until! 
July, 1912, when he was transferred 
to Richmond, Calif., as manager of the 
Western States Gas & Electric Co. In 
January, 1919, he was elected vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Mountain States Power Co. at Albany, 
Ore., and in June, 1929, he was elected 
to the same office with the California 
Oregon Power Co. and moved to Med- 
ford, Ore. 


v 


H. H. BENFIELD left San Francisco 
Dec. 19 for Cleveland, Ohio, to visit ths 
factory of Steel and Tubes, Inc., f 
which he handles sales in norther: 
California. He will return to tl 
Coast Jan. 10. 





HARVEY W. EDMUND, formerly com- 


mercial manager for the Western 
United Gas and Electric Co., Aurora, 
Ill., and more recently president of the 
Universal Heater Mfg. Co., St. Louis, 
has joined the staff of Standard Man- 
agement and Operating Corp. as assis- 
tant to H. L. Farrar, vice-president, 
with headquarters in San Francisco. 
Mr. Edmund will divide his efforts be- 
tween merchandising and operating ac- 
tivities of the companies operated by 
Standard Management and Operating 
Corp., including Coast Counties Gas 
and Electric Co., Westside Natural Gas 
Co., Natural Gas Corp. of California, 
Natural Gas Corp. of Oregon, Natural 
Gas Corp. of Washington and Coast 
Industrial Gas Co. 


GEORGE M. GADSBY, president and 
general manager of the Utah Power & 
Light Co., has been elected president 
of the Salt Lake City Community 
Chest to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Louis Marcus, who was 
recently elected mayor of the city. Mr. 
Gadsby was general chairman of the 
1931 Community Chest fund campaign 
in Salt Lake City, when the chest quota 
was exceeded. 

JOHN 


BANKUs, electrical 


engineer, 
Portland General Electric Co., Port- 
land, won the local section prize in 


the Portland Section, A.I.E.E., at the 
annual meeting devoted to the presen- 
tation of papers entered in the local 
contest, held Dec. 8. Mr. Bankus’ 
paper portrayed a method of determin- 
ing economic voltage and cable size for 
underground transmission. Three other 
papers were entered in the contest. 


ROBERT H. Morse, formerly vice- 
chairman of the board of directors of 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, has 
been elected to the positions of presi- 
dent and general manager to succeed 
W. S. Hovey, who resigned Dec. 1. Mr. 
Morse is a son of the founder of Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co., and started his 
career with the firm 37 years ago. 


IT). C. McCuLure, vice-president in 
charge of operations, and W. B. Brady, 
vice-president in charge of transporta- 
tion, Central Public Service Co., Chi- 
cago, recently made a trip through the 
Northwest, visiting Portland General 
Electric Co., Portland, and Seattle Gas 
Co., Seattle, subsidiary properties. 


C. R. HIGSON, superintendent of dis- 
tribution, Utah Power & Light Co., 
Salt Lake City, has been named as a 
candidate by the national nominating 
committee of the A.I.E.E. for the- of- 


fice of vice-president from the North- 
west District which will fall vacant 
Aug. 1, 1932. 


H. F. Yost, manager Pacific Divis- 
ion, The Trumbull Electric Mfg. Co., 
will return to San Francisco in Jan- 


uary from a trip to the Plainville, 
Conn., factory of the Trumbull com- 
pany. 


\. McILRATH, chief engineer of Hub- 
bard & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., made an 
extensive survey of the Pacific Coast 
for his company in December. 
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Myron McNeal Dies After 
Brief Illness in South 


YRON McNEAL, 48 years of age, 

veteran district and division man- 

ager for the Southern California Edi- 

son Co. Ltd., died Dec. 18, in Los An- 
geles. 

Mr. McNeal, whose death was caused 

by peritonitis and followed illness of 





MYRON McNEAL 


less than a week, was prominent in 
civic and fraternal affairs in the Los 
Angeles East Side section and in or- 
ganization work in the electrical in- 
dustry. 

Joining the Edison organization in 
1910, Mr. McNeal first worked as a 
clerk in the Monrovia district office. He 
later became a chief clerk in the Los 
Angeles district and in 1921 became 
assistant district manager at Long 
Beach. The following year he was ap- 
pointed manager of the Montebello dis- 
trict and later was made manager also 
of the Vernon district. He was ap- 
pointed manager of the central divis- 
ion in 1930, being given the supervision 
of the Montebello, Vernon, Compton, 
Alhambra and Pasadena districts. 

Mr. McNeal was the author of many 
poems, a number of which have been 
published in book form and others in 
one of his home newspapers. 

3orn June 21, 1888, in Denver, he 
later attended the public schools and 
studied at college there. He came to 
California in 1910, immediately joining 
the Edison organization. 

v 
Water Development 
Legal Expert Passes 
ILLIAM B. MATHEWS, pioneer 
figure in the water development 
program of Los Angeles, and chief 
counsel for the Metropolitan Water 
District of southern California, died 
Dec. 9 in Los Angeles. He was 66 
years of age. 

In 1907, after seven years as Los 
Angeles city attorney, Mr. Mathews 
was appointed special counsel for the 
Los Angeles aqueduct bureau and di- 








rected the legal phases of the city’s 
water development in the Owens River 
Valley. With the close of the bureau’s 
work in 1913, he became special counsel 
for the Los Angeles water and power 
department and continued in that ca- 
pacity until 1929 when he was ap- 
pointed chief counsel for the Metropol- 
itan Water District. He had taken a 
prominent part in framing the legisla- 
tive enabling act under which the dis- 
trict was formed, and likewise was 
recognized as a leader in southern 
California efforts looking toward the 
solution of state-wide water problems 
and the construction of Hoover Dam. 
He was a member of the California 
Colorado River Commission, and the 
California Water Resources Commis- 
sion. 

James H. Howard, former city at- 
torney of Pasadena, Calif., and since 
1926 special water counsel for that 
city, has been named to succeed Mr. 
Mathews as general counsel for the 
Metropolitan Water District. Mr. How- 
ard long has been recognized as an 
authority on water matters in Cal- 
ifornia. With Mr. Mathews he collab- 
orated in the writing of the Metropol- 
itan Water District Act, and for sev- 
eral years was attorney for the Boul- 
der Dam Assn., the forerunner of the 
Metropolitan Water District. 


v 


Electrical Pioneer Dies 
In Southern California 


AYMOND S. MASSON, 61 years 
of age, widely known Western 
electrical engineer and former presi- 
dent and director of the Needles 
(Calif.) Gas and Electric Co. and pres- 
ident and general manager of the Cul- 
iacan, Sinaloa, Mexico, Electric Co., 
died at his home in Los Angeles, Dec. 17. 
As consulting engineer for the Henry 
E. Huntington properties in southern 
and central California, Mr. Masson di- 
rected construction of the first 40,000- 
volt transmission line in California. 
This line was built in connection with 
the Borel hydro plant of the Pacific 
Light & Power Corp., a Huntington 
property, which later became a part of 
the Southern California Edison system. 
One of Mr. Masson’s most important 
contributions to the electrical industry 
of the Los Angeles area was his nego- 
tiations in 1906 of the agreement which 
led to the organization of a joint pole 
committee. 
Mr. Masson had retired from active 
business in 1929 and had been in poor 
health during the past year. 


v 


JAMES TD. MERCER, sales supervisor 
for the Southern California Edison Co. 
Ltd., died suddenly Dec. 3 from a heart 
attack, at the age of thirty-five. Mr. 
Mercer joined the Edison organization 
in 1929 as a salesman in the Alhambra 
district. He was appointed sales sup- 
ervisor of the eastern division, with 
headquarters at Pomona, in January, 
1930. He previously had been con- 


nected with the A. J. Lindemann and 
Hoverson Co., at Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Electragists Hear of 
Resale Price Service 


ETAILS of a revised suggested re- 

sale price data service, a consider- 
ation of the Certified Electrical Con- 
tractor Plan, a review of the operation 
of the state contractors’ license laws 
and the recently approved fair trade 
practice rules for the electrical con- 
tracting industry were the chief items 
on a crowded program at the after- 
noon and evening sessions of the spe- 
cial meeting of the California Electra- 
called by 
president Edward Martin at Oakland, 
A large and represen- 
tative group of contractors from all 
northern California was in 
attendance, despite the proximity to the 


gists, Northern Chapter, 


Dec. 17, 1931. 
parts of 


holiday season. 


Arthur E. Rowe, publisher 


pricing of contracting items. 


stallation work for a customer. 


guish them 
on which 
available. 


from the 
no 


standard 
advertised 


used in working up 
timates. 


competitive 


Another service announced by Mr. 
Rowe is the establishment of a tech- 
nical department, in charge of Maurice 
well 
This 
department will answer technical ques- 
tions for contractors, aid them in tech- 
nical problems, and more significant 
of 
plans and specifications on an hourly 
charge for any contractor desiring the 


De Long, an experienced and 
known engineer and estimator. 


still, will make quantity surveys 


service. Mr. Rowe made a strong clos- 
ing plea for contractors to become 
“selling price minded” rather than 


“cost conscious,” pointing out that the 
latter had given them a destructive at- 
was wrecking the bus- 


titude which 
iness of contracting. 


Frank Sievers, of the Kuchel-Sievers 
na- 
executive committeeman from 
the Pacific Coast, next reported on the 
Association 
at Hot 
The points he particu- 
larly stressed were the fair trade prac- 
tice rules, the trade policy committee 
work on central station merchandising, 


Electric 
tional 


Works, San Francisco, 


annual convention of the 
of Electragists-International, 
Springs, Ark. 
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of the 
“Pacific Data and Sales Book,” opened 
the session by a thorough explanation 
of the revisions being made in the so- 
called “black book,” a guide to resale 
Two 
books are to be published, one a coun- 
ter size, he said, the other an abridged 
pocket size for use by field estimators 
or salesmen in making estimates on in- 
Na- 
tionally advertised list price items are 
to be printed in a separate section, on 
a distinctively colored paper, to distin- 
items 
list price is 
The suggested resale prices 
for the latter are to be based upon 
carton prices, unless otherwise noted. 
Space is left in the counter sized book 
for estimating data, where the book is 
es- 


the reported survey on the market for 
the rewiring of old houses and build- 
ings, the unemployment plan of the 
Electrical Guild and the I.B.E.W., Man- 
ager Davis’ analysis of the cost of do- 
ing business, and the motor section’s 
progress in evolving fair motor dis- 


tribution 
turers. 

H. C. Reid, of San Francisco, intro- 
duced the subject of the state con- 
tractors’ license law and its present 
operation by reporting on a meeting 
with representatives of the Associated 
General Contractors. A committee was 
authorized to look into a possible closer 
tie-in with that organization to make 
the California contractors’ law as ef- 
fective as possible. J. D. O’Connor, of 
Lupen & Hawley, Sacramento, reported 
information he had obtained relative 
to the effectiveness of the law to date. 
In 1929 $800,000 in bills had been col- 
lected for sub-contractors under the 
law. It was brought out that since the 
staff of inspectors has been increased, 
and particularly since one is a well 
known electrical estimator, that the 
electrical contracting industry may re- 
ceive more attention in the operation of 
the act. 

The Certified Electrical Contractor 
Plan, which won for its author the 
McGraw award for the contracting in- 
dustry last year, and is now in effec- 
tive operation in the Hudson Valley, 
New York, was next read and dis- 
cussed. The plan was received with 
enthusiasm and it was indicated that 
several local branch groups would take 
steps to put it into effect in their ter- 
ritories. 


agreements with manufac- 


Mr. Martin also reported on the dif- 
ficulties being encountered by the com- 
mittee working on the plan for the 
franchising of contractors, as discussed 
in the previous meeting. A continued 
activity is being carried on to put 
this idea into effect. Other matters to 
be discussed were the I.B.E.W. unem- 
ployment selling plan, to which the 
members were urged to give assistance; 


¥ 





membership activities, in which each 
member was delegated to bring in a 
new member next year; abuses of cour- 
tesy discounts to employees by utili- 
ties, in which it was recommended that 
the utilities be asked to keep a card 
record of the appliances sold to em- 
ployees for their own use and thus pre- 
vent abuse of the privilege; and motor 
problems, to discuss which the motor 
dealers remained after the afternoon 
session closed. 

Hosts for the banquet were the Oak- 
land contractors, particularly Henry 
Mellman, Spott Electric Co.; Walter 
Vance, Pacific Electric Motor Co.; and 
Gus Kohl, NePage-McKenny Co. After 
the dinner the statements of Major 
Bennion, engineering director of the 
N.E.L.A., advocating further develop- 
ment of lamp cord wiring in residences 
in an article in the N.E.L.A. Bulletin 
were read and discussed. His conclus- 
ions were somewhat roundly denounced. 

The fair trade practice rules for the 
electrical contracting industry, recently 
approved by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, were read in detail and dis- 
cussed. It was then urged that steps 
be taken at once to set up the necessary 
machinery for the immediate applica- 
tion of the rules. The president was 
authorized to appoint a committee to 
act for the association. (Full text of 
the rules appears on pages 33-34.) 

After a strong plea by W. Ward, 
Mead Motor Works, San Jose, the next 
meeting was scheduled to be held in 
San Jose, Calif., early in 1932. 
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QUALITY ELEcTRIC Co., Los Angeles, 
has been appointed authorized service 
representative for Black & Decker and 
Van Dorn electric tools, following the 
discontinuance of the manufacturer’s 
Los Angeles service department. The 
Quality Electric Co. has also developed 
a flashing neon boulevard stop sign for 
the Interstate Signal Co. The device 
operates from batteries, flashing 45 
times per minute. 


Big Code and Ordinance Men 





Arhiters of the destinies of electric wiring are these men, caught between 
sessions of the recent Southwestern Section, International Association of 


Electrical Inspectors convention. 
national president, Los Angeles; 


Left to 
Arthur Abbott, 


right: R. H. Manahan, Inter- 


N.E.M.A., New York; 


Frank Short, new president, Southwestern Section, Los Angeles; W. J. 
Canada, N.E.M.A., New York; Arthur Veit, second vice-president, South- 


western Section, Alhambra, 


Calif.; 


Carl Hardy, 


representative on the 


Electrical Committee, N.F.P.A., Oakland, Calif.; George Kimball, engineer, 
Industrial Accident Commission, San Francisco; Ralph Wiley, past president, 


Southwestern Section, San Francisco; C. 


Southwestern Section, San Francisco, 


York; M. 


and Edward 


McLaughlin, 


W. Mitchell, secretary-treasurer, 
A. Penn Denton, N.E.M.A., New 
first vice-president, Southwestern 


Section, Richmond, Calif. 











Orange Belt Club 
Holds Dinner-Dance 


Adding a new custom to its tradi- 
tions, the Orange Belt Electric Club, 
composed of members of the electrical 
industry from San Bernardino and Riv- 
erside Counties, Calif., held its first an- 
nual dinner dance at the California 
Hotel, San Bernardino, Oct. 20. The af- 
fair was so successful that the occasion 
is to be made an annual one. G. A. 
Goodbub, General Electric Supply 
Corp., president of the club, opened the 
festivities and turned the meeting over 
to James Paige, Electragist, as master 
of ceremonies. 

One of the features of the evening, 
appropriately enough, was a_ solo 
played by W. H. McGinnis, Southern 
California Edison Co. Ltd., using only 
the leaf of an orange tree as a reed 
by which to produce sounds. F. B. 
Nightingale, General Electric Supply 
Corp., Los Angeles, entertained with 
feats of legerdemain. 
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CALIFORNIA ELECTRIC Co., Ltp., Oak- 
land motor and industrial contractor, 
was recently appointed the agency for 
Emerson and U. S. Motors, as well as 
for J. D. Christian Co., Engineers, of 
San Francisco, manufacturers of com- 
plete unit reduction gear assemblies 
built integrally into U. S. Motors. 
This contracting firm, under its former 
name of Quality Electric Motor 
Works, was the Fairbanks-Morse dis- 
tributor for the East Bay until re- 
cently. 


E. ARMOND, who is proprietor of the 
Reliable Electric Co., at 728 South Sec- 
ond St., San Jose, has developed a 
specialty which is bringing him orders 
from distant places, and is assuming 
an increasingly important place in his 
business. This specialty is the hand- 
making of wrought iron, brass, and 
other metal fixtures, floor lamps, fire 
screens and hardware, especially suited 
to Spanish type homes. Exhibits of 
this handiwork at fairs, exhibits and 
special shows has brought orders from 
unexpected quarters. 


“MUTUAL PROBLEMS of the Contrac- 
tor and Architect” were discussed by a 
Los Angeles architect at the Dec. 2 
meeting of the Los Angeles Estimators’ 
Section, California Electragists, South- 
ern Branch. 


OscaR A. SCHLESINGER has become 
affliated with Scott-Buttner Electric 
Co., Oakland, and will specialize on 
estimating industrial and commercial 
light and power installations. Scott- 
Buttner Co. recently became authorized 
General Electric dealers. 


L. W. GOING, chief electrical inspec- 
tor, Portland, is working on a revision 
of the city’s electrical code, originally 
drafted in 1926, and since revised in 
1928 and 19380. The changes contem- 
plated are those necessary to make it 
conform more nearly to the 1931 edi- 
tion of the National Electrical Code. 
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WALTER W. KRAUTER, formerly es- 
timator for the Smith Electric Co., San 
Francisco, and during its existence 
secretary of the San Francisco Esti- 
mators’ Section of the California 
Electragists, was recently appointed an 
inspector with special jurisdiction over 
electrical contracting, for the registrar 
of contractors, Department of Profes- 
sional and Vocational Standards, State 
of California. Mr. Krauter’s work is 
in connection with enforcement of the 
provisions of that state’s contractors’ 
license laws, operating out of the State 
Building at San Francisco. 


Ne-PAaGe-McKENNY Co., Seattle con- 
tractors, were awarded contracts for 
street lighting installations on Fair- 
view and Brooklyn avenues in Seattle. 


v 

Revive Electric 

Heating Meetings 

Plans to revive the electric heating 
club which previously held regular 
meetings in southern California took 
form following a successful meeting 
held jointly for electric heating men 
and the Los Angeles chapter of the 
American Society of Heating and Ven- 
tilating Engineers recently. The meet- 
ing was held in the auditorium of the 
Southern California Edison Co. Ltd., 
and included a tour of inspection of 
the electrical heating equipment of 
that building. 

The group was addressed by H. H. 
Douglas, of the Edison company, and 
William Cranston, Jr., vice-president, 
Hoffman Specialty Co. Similar meet- 
ings of heating men will be held 
jointly with architects, engineers and 
other groups during the winter. 





Estimators Move 
From Paris Inn 


After a year or more of spaghetti 
mingled with the music of its singing 
waiters as competition for the serious 
programs of the Los Angeles Estimat- 
ors’ Section, the latter moved from the 
Paris Inn, on Market St., to a new 
meeting place at 1401 South Hope St., 
recently, according to Larry Ellett, 
president of the Section. 

At the new location parking is fur- 
nished along with the meal, a quiet 
meeting place is provided, and the 
rigors of spaghetti are dispensed with, 
thus providing a variety of improve- 
ments. The Section meets regularly 
every Thursday at noon, and partici- 
pates in programs which bring more 
knowledge and better working data to 
electrical estimating. 
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YAKIMA’S (WASH.) proposed electri- 
cal code has been approved by the elec- 
trical advisory committee headed by A. 
J. Gladson, and is expected to be 
adopted by city commissioners at an 
early date. The code provides a $5 
license fee for electrical dealers; elec- 
trical contractors must pay a fee of 
$150 for the first year and $100 for 
each consecutive year. 


EDWARD BRIDGEMAN, electrical con- 
tractor of Albuquerque, N.M., has pe- 
titioned the city commissioners to 
hasten completion of the new electrical 
code now being drawn, or to revise the 
old one and bring it up to date. He 
declared that the present code is am- 
biguous in parts and works a hardship 
on the contractors and workmen. 


No Better Advertisement Than Your Own Home 
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When L. C. Taylor, veteran Pasadena 
(Calif.) electrical dealer, built a new bus- 
iness block with stores on the street level 
and apartments above, he actually prac- 
ticed what he preaches; every apartment 
is all-electric, with range, refrigerator, wall 


r- 


heaters, temperature control, water heater 


and other electrical conveniences. “Not 
only is it a good advertisement for the 
store,” says he, “but it means satisfied 
tenants and easier rentals.” View above is 
of the Taylor store below apartments 
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Pacific and Intermountain 
Maytag Companies Merged 


Consolidation of the Maytag Pacific 
Co. and the Maytag Intermountain Co., 
distributing Maytag products in nine 
Western states with the main office in 
in November. 
T. A. Moler, formerly president of both 
companies with headquarters in Salt 
Lake City, is president and owner of 
which will 


Portland, was effected 


the consolidated company, 


operate temporarily as the Maytag 
Pacific Co. at 222% Sixth St., Port- 
land. T. W. Glaze, of Portland, is 





T. A. MOLER 
. president and owner of Maytag Pacific 
Co., now consolidated with Maytag 


Intermountain Co, 


secretary-treasurer and J. A. Gazelle, 
sales 


of Salt Lake 
manager. 


City, is general 


The new company, which will have 
branch offices in Salt Lake City, Den- 
ver and Butte, will distribute Maytag 
products in Idaho, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Montana, New Mexico, Wyoming, 
Nevada, Colorado and Utah through 
150 exclusive Maytag shops, there be- 
ing now about 100 of these in opera- 


tion in this territory. 
Mr. Moler is well known 
trical manufacturing circles. 


Coast Co. in California. 


his interests 


ment. 
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JAMES R. KEARNEY CorpP., St. Louis, 
manufacturer of electrical equipment, 
Morse-Sterrett 
manufacturer 
of guy wire clamps, and the National 
Recently 
the Kearney Corp. acquired the Chance 
Mo., anchor manu- 


the 
Oakland 


has taken over 
Products Co., 


Duct Rod Co., of Portland. 


Co., of Centralia, 
facturer. 
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in elec- 

About 
eight years ago he took charge of the 
distribution of Maytag products in the 
West, forming the Maytag Intermoun- 
tain Co., and later becoming interested 
in and acting as president of the May- 
tag Pacific Co. and the Maytag West 
In connection 
with his present move, he disposed of 
in the West Coast com- 
pany and consolidated the other two 
companies under one organization to 
gain advantages in centralized manage- 
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PRUSSIA 


Lightcraftsmen Open 

New Architects Service 

Clark Baker, Sr., once dubbed “the 
padre of light” by a spokesman of the 
industry because of his widespread 
missionary activity in lighting, and 
Robert S. Prussia, who likewise spread 
the gospel of lighting in northern Cali- 
fornia when associated with the West- 
inghouse Lamp Co., have opened a new 
type of establishment of their own in 
Oakland, from which to foster the new- 
est ideas in architectural uses of light- 
ing. Terming themselves “lightcrafts- 
men,” possibly because they represent 
the C. W. Cole Co., of Los Angeles, in 
the Litecraft equipment that firm man- 
ufactures, these two creative pioneers 
intend to promote and sell the idea of 
lighting which is to be built into the 
architecture of buildings, homes, fac- 


CLARK BAKER, SR. 


tories. Fixtures play no part in the 
scheme, the lighting being done largely 
by means of concealed lighting troughs 
and boxes. 

After selecting an office site outside 
the business district, Mr. Baker fitted 
it simply and colorfully. The office is 
at 4042 Broadway, Oakland, and acts 
merely as a focal center from which 
these two men operate. Most of the 
work done is with architects and en- 
gineers, the lightcraftsmen doing no 
engineering, carrying no samples, and 
having no exhibit of wares. “It is 
largely a matter of producing ideas, 
then assisting the architects to design 
the equipment which will produce the 
desired effect. We may be a bit ahead 
of the times, but we both believe that 
the time for this architectural lighting 
is here now,” explained Mr. Baker. 
“The signs are encouraging.” 


Hotpoint Small Appliance Sales 
Headquarters Moved to Bridgeport 


RASTIC changes in the merchan- 

dising of General Electric-Hot- 
point appliances are being effected Jan. 
1. On and after that date, selling 
activities on all Hotpoint appliances 
except ranges and water heaters will 
be conducted by the Merchandise De- 
partment of the General Electric Co. 
at Bridgeport, Conn. Thus sales activ- 
ities on the line of General Electric 
consumer demand items (fans, clocks, 
vacuum cleaners, etc.) will be consoli- 
dated with Hotpoint appliance sales. 
R. W. Turnbull, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Edison General Electric 
Appliance Co., Chicago, becomes associ- 
ated on Jan. 1 with the G. E. Mer- 
chandise Department with headquar- 
ters at Bridgeport. 

Several changes will be effected in 
the former Hotpoint organization on 
the Pacific Coast. Ralph J. Cordiner, 
former Pacific Coast manager of the 
Edison General Electric Appliance Co., 
has been appointed manager of the 
heating device section of the G. E. 
Merchandise Department. Mr. Cord- 
iner will leave the Coast Jan. 1 to 
take up his headquarters at Bridge- 
port, where he will report to Mr. Turn- 
bull. 


Pacific Coast sales representatives 
of the Merchandise Department, all re- 
porting to Mr. Turnbull, will be as 
follows: 

Seattle—C. J. Anderson; Portland— 
L. F. Dickman; San Francisco—J. J. 
Burns; Los Angeles—H. F. Harker 
and J. P. Bowden; Salt Lake City— 
R. M. Loughery. Mr. Loughery will 


have charge of sales in the entire 
Rocky Mountain territory, including 
Denver. 


Manufacture of Hotpoint appliances 
will be continued at the Ontario 
(Calif.) factory as in the past. This 
plant will also be operated as a service 
station for the General Electric Mer- 
chandise Department. A similar ser- 
vice station will be maintained at 2032 
2nd Ave., Seattle. 


J. C. Platt, who has been Northwest 
representative of the Edison General 
Electric Appliance Co. for the past 
year, will remain in Seattle as North- 
west representative of the range de- 
partment of that company, reporting 
direct to Chicago. C. N. Willard will 
act in a similar capacity in California 
and Arizona, with headquarters in Los 
Angeles. 
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Edison and National Lamp 
Sales Divisions Merged 


teorganization of the Incandescent 
Lamp Department of the General Elec- 
tric Co. has involved the consolidation 
of the company’s general sales activi- 
ties at Nela Park. The United States 
west of Cleveland, Ohio, has _ been 
termed the Western Sales Department 
and is in charge of N. H. Boynton, 
Western sales manager. Mr. Boynton 
was formerly sales manager of the 
National Lamp Works. 

Since 1925, when the National and 
Edison Lamp Works were consolidated 
into the Incandescent Lamp Depart- 
ment of the General Electric Co., the 
National and Edison sales divisions 
have operated practically independently 
of each other, but under the direction 
cf the Incandescent Lamp Department 
headquarters at Nela Park, Cleveland. 
Under the present arrangement, both 
divisions are merged and will operate 
as the Incandescent Lamp Department 
of the General Electric Co., handling 
both Edison and General Electric 
Mazda lamps. 

Four divisional offices of the Incan- 
descent Lamp Department have been 
announced in the West, at San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, Los Angeles and Den- 
ver. These will serve respectively the 
Pacific Division (northern California, 
western Nevada and the Hawaiian 
Islands); North Pacific Division 
(Oregon, Washington, northern Idaho 
and Alaska); South Pacific Division 
(southern California and Arizona) ; 
and Rocky Mountain Division (Mon- 
tana, southern Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, 
New Mexico, Colorado, western Neb- 
raska and Iowa). Each of these 
offices will be in charge of a manager, 
and will be equipped with personnel to 
render a complete service to former 
customers of both lamp divisions. 

Headquarters of the Pacific Division 
will be in the Russ Building, San Fran- 
cisco, after Feb. 1, when the reorgani- 
zation in that division will become 
effective. R. P. Burrows, formerly 
National Lamp Works Pacific Division 
manager, will be manager of the 
Pacific Division of the Incandescent 
Lamp Department, and M. C. Hixson, 
former San Francisco manager of the 
Edison Lamp Works, will be assistant 
manager. 

The two sales organizations formerly 
operating in the Pacific Northwest are 
being consolidated Jan. 1 to form the 
North Pacific Division. Headquarters 
of the division will be in the Terminal 
Sales Building, Portland, with J. F. 
Reinke as manager. 

Consolidation of the Los Angeles 
offices of the Edison Lamp Works and 
the National Lamp Works as the South 
Pacific Division was effected Dec. 1, 
with E. P. Markee as manager of the 
division. Offices are in Room 205, Edi- 
son Building, 601 West 5th St. 

George O. Hodgson, former Denver 
manager of the Edison Lamp Works, 
has been made manager of the Rocky 
Mountain Division, Incandescent Lamp 
Department, with offices in the Security 
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R, P. BURROWS 
Pacific Division 


Building, 650 17th St., Denver. A 
branch office of this division is to be 
maintained in Salt Lake City. 

Through the operation of these four 
divisions, an improved sales service is 
anticipated by the Incandescent Lamp 
Department of the General Electric Co. 
on present brands of lamps to all of 
its agents and customers in the West- 
ern territory. 
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Puget Sound Electrical 
Wholesalers Organize 


Organization of the Puget Sound 
Electrical Wholesalers’ Assn. was com- 
pleted at a meeting in the Washington 
Hotel, Seattle, on Dec. 1, when the con- 
stitution and by-laws were adopted, an 
executive committee named and a sec- 
retary-treasurer elected. The organi- 
zation aspires to a membership of 
between 70 and 90 men of the electrical 
industry, principally wholesalers and 
manufacturers’ agents. A meeting is 
scheduled to be held early in January; 
thereafter meetings will be held every 
three months. 

Harry Byrne, Sr., of the North 
Coast Electric Co., Seattle, who was 
active in the formation of the associa- 
tion, is chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, which includes Frank Muehlen- 
bruch, Love Electric Co., Tacoma; 
L. M. Wolf, Anaconda Copper Co., 
Seattle; William Walsh, Majestic Dis- 
tributing Co., Seattle; and D. U. Cham- 
berlain, Globe Electric Co., Seattle. 
Ray Robinson, Robinson Sales Co., 
Seattle, was named secretary-treasurer. 
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Norge Lays Plans for 
Larger Coast Sales 


John H. Knapp, vice-president in 
charge of sales, The Norge Corp., 
Detroit, in company with R. E. Dens- 
more, Western sales manager, Chicago, 
has completed an extended trip through 
Pacific Coast and other Western states 
strengthening his distributor organiza- 
tion and outlining sales plans for 1932. 
This program involves a substantial in- 
crease in the sale of Norge refrigera- 
tors in this territory. 

The Leo J. Meyberg Co., electrical 
appliance distributors of San Fran- 








E. P. MARKEE J. F. REINKE 
South Pacific Division 


North Pacific Division 





GEORGE O. HODGSON 
Rocky Mountain Division 


cisco and Los Angeles, will handle the 
Norge refrigerator in Los Angeles as 
well as in San Francisco. Other dis- 
tributors in the territory are: Portland, 
Marshall-Wells Co., hardware jobbers; 
Puget Sound, Homer King, Inc., radio 
and automotive jobbers of Tacoma; 
Spokane, Holley-Mason Co., hardware 
jobbers; Butte, Howard Pierce Co., 
Franklin automobile distributors; Salt 
Lake City, Strevell-Patterson Hard- 
ware Co.; Denver, Auto Equipment 
Co., distributors of auto supplies and 
radio. George R. Pizaro is factory 
representative for Norge on the Pacific 
Coast, with headquarters at the Mey- 
berg San Francisco offices, 70 Tenth 
St. 

The Norge Corp. has recently ac- 
quired the Alaska Refrigerator Co. 
of Muskeegan, Mich., makers of boxes 
for several refrigerator manufacturers. 
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To REPRESENT CHROMALOX UNITS— 
Mechanical Equipment & Engineering 
Co., 446 Skinner Bldg., Seattle, has 
been appointed Northwest representa- 
tive for Chromalox heating units 
manufactured by the Edwin L. Wie- 
gand Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. A Portland 
office, in the Couch Bldg., 109 Fourth 
St., is also maintained by the Mechani- 
cal Equipment Engineering Co., in 
charge of Fred D. Luse, and the com- 


pany plans at a later date to have an, 


office in Spokane and representation in 
Wenatchee. California representative 
of the Wiegand company is The Elec- 
tric Material Co., Inc., with offices 
in San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
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Electric Clock 


Designed for particular appeal to the 
modern woman as combining accuracy with 
unique decorative value is the new 
“Scottie” electric clock recently placed on 
the market by Sangamo Electric Co., 
Springfield, Ill Obtainable in either peach, 
green or ivory, the “Scottie” repeats the 
color note in the markings on its silvered 
dial and achieves a smart simplicity of line 
which recommends it for practically any 
room in the house.—ELECTRICAL WEST, Jan. 


1, 1932, 
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New Departure Wringer 


Except for the top bar, the entire frame 
ot the New Departure wringer recently 
started into production by The Corcoran 
Mfg. Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, is drawn 
and formed out of a single solid piece of 
steel Thus all seams, welds and cracks 
which may hold water and start rust have 
been eliminated. The drain board is 
Tormed with a “‘back-bone” of steel between 
the vertical posts or housings. It extends 
the extreme length of the frame construc- 
tion, allowing ample space and easy free- 
dom for the clothes to pass into the 
wringer. There are no sharp edges or 
corners in any portion of the frame to tear 
or injure clothes being washed. 

A special feature of the wringer is the 
ease and quickness of pressure release. By 


a slight push or pull on the release bar, 
the top frame member is detached from 
the frame, and by a unique arrangement 
of twin hooks. sliding in slots in the 
wringer post, is prevented from flying off 
the wringer followed by the _ pressure 
springs and rolls. The top bar is easily 
and quickly replaced with one hand only. 


—ELECTRICAL WEST, Jan. 1, 1932. 
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Sunshine Lamps 


Five new fixtures designed especially for 
the S-1 and S-2 Mazda sunlight lamps are 
announced by the Edwin F. Guth Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. : 

One model, retailing at $26.75, is a ceil- 


ing fixture with transformer built in, so 
that no extra wiring is necessary. An- 


other ceiling model, using the S-1 Mazda, 
will retail for $55.25. 


Model L 252 supplies both the ordinary 


incandescent light as well as the ultra- 
violet rays from the S-2 lamp. Two 
switches are supplied with this fixture, 


which retails at $69.50. 
signed especially for 
tions. 

In table and floor model portable lamps 
, 231 and L131 emphasis has been laid on 
beauty of design. These lamps are in 
early English style with a rich old brass 
finish and a choice of a green or maroon 
shade. The table model retails at $44.50, 
and the floor model at $46.50. Both use 
the S-2 lamp. 

Shades of all these lamps are adjustable 
so that the rays may be directed on any 
particular object. The beam and spread 
of light are proportioned to enable two or 
three children to play within the concen- 
tration of the rays.—-ELECTRICAL WEST, Jan. 
1, 1932. 


This model is de- 
institutional installa- 
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Universal lroner 
The new Universal ironer 
by Landers, 
Conn., is so 
woman can 
little or no 


manufactured 
Frary & Clark, New Britain, 
simple to operate that any 
begin to iron with it with 
practice, and the ironing can 
be done while the operator is seated. In 
current consumption the iron is as econ- 
omical to run as a hand iron. The open- 
end, 26-in, padded roll is evenly heated and 
may be kept stationary for all kinds of 
pressing. The full floating, 1,150-watt, 
chromium plated shoe has a handy switch 
for turning heat on or off for proper iron- 
ing temperature. 

Weight of the ironer is but 96 Ib. 
it requires only 15% x 34% in. 
space. Finish is ivory enamel. 
WEsT, Jan. 1, 1932. 
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Grease-Rack Light 


A grease-rack light for garages and ser- 
vice stations has been added to its line of 
lighting equipment by the Wuelker Reflec- 
tor-Lighting Corp., San Francisco. Mounted 
upon an iron stand 30 in. high, with exten- 
sion to 60 in. over-all, having a strong 
metal hook attached for the support of the 
20 ft. of Tyrex cable, the lamp is adjustable 
to any position by means of large wing- 
nuts. The unit is designed for use with a 
200-watt lamp, protected by a glass guard 
and wire grille, both held within a water- 
proof frame which prevents the seepage of 
oil and dust into the reflector. The refiec- 
tor is made of aluminum, having the usual 
inside finish Wuelker “Diffusion,” producing 
an intense white brilliance upon each part 
under the car to be handled.—ELEcTRICAL 
WEsT, Jan. 1, 1932 
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Ultra-Violet Lamp 


The Esrobert Sun Lamp, using the S-2 
Mazda, is announced by S. Robert Schwartz 


& Bro., 160 Varick St., New York. This 
lamp possesses a wide range of adjust- 
ments, the distance from the center of the 


reflector to the floor varying from 39 to 
55 in. Transformer and automatic time 
switch are incorporated in the base of the 
lamp. The ornamental bridge arm extends 
10 in. and is adjustable at two points. 
Two models of the lamp are obtainable. 
No. S-2001 is equipped with an automatic 
time switch providing shut-off in 20 min. 
This can be changed to shorter periods by 
simply setting the switch lever at inter- 
mediate positions. No. S-2000 has no timing 
device.—ELECTRICAL WEST, Jan. 1, 1932. 
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Rubber Attachment Cap 
With Hand Grip 


A new, unbreakable attachment cap with 
hand grip is announced by Cutler-Hammer, 
Inc., 234 No. 12th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
The cap is made of soft, resilient rubber 
with the blades fastened to a bakelite disk 
imbedded in the rubber base. The hand 
grip is narrow and slim, approximately 
1% in. long, and has an artistic design 
molded into the rubber. 

It is claimed the resiliency provided by 
the rubber handle will act as a strain 
relief protection to the cord, as well as 
protect the cord from breaking directly at 
the cord hole. The purpose of the artistic 
design is to make the cap attractive for 
home use for various electrical appliances, 
and the unbreakable rubber construction, 
the manufacturer felt, would be of interest 
for industrial applications. 

Rated at 15 amp. 125 volts and 10 amp. 
250 volts, the cap is known as Cat. 7761, 
and is available with cord openings for 
11/32- and 13/32-in. cords — ELECTRICAL 
WEstT, Jan. 1, 1932. 
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Portable Pipe Threader 


Radically improved in design and con- 
struction, the Axelson portable pipe 
threader now being marketed by the Axel- 
son Mfg. Co., of Los Angeles, is a compact, 
sturdy machine. It weighs less than 199 
Ib., consumes little power, and operates 
rapidly. Powered by a G. E. Universal 
reversible motor, it attaches to any stand- 
ard light socket and may be used on any 
110-volt circuit. 

The threader will handle pipe in all sizes 
from \% to 2 in. Bolt threading dies may 
also be used although they are not fur- 
nished as. standard equipment. i is 
claimed that 2-in. pipe may be cut, reamed 
and threaded complete in less than 2% 
min., with other sizes faster in proportion. 
The operating principles of the machine are 
simple, a standard square die being re- 
volved on the pipe rather than a bulky 
length of pipe revolved through a die head. 
This principle not only ensures a straight 
thread, but enables the operator to run 
thread on long pipe stands. Among out- 
standing advantages claimed for the 
threader are automatic feed, cutter head or 
reamer quickly installed in place of thread- 
ing die, oil pump lubrication, automatic 
self-centering jaw chucks, and speed and 
economy of operation.—ELECTRICAL WEST, 
Jan, 1, 1932. 
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Electric Air Heaters 

A line of horizontal electric air heaters 
for industrial applications is announced by 
the General Electric Co. Five ratings are 
listed: 1,000 watts at 115 volts; and 1,000 
2,000, 3,000 and 4,500 watts at 230 volts. 
The heaters consist of a number of G. E. 
strip heaters mounted in black japanned, 
perforated, pressed steel cases. Each is 
equipped with 3 ft. of armored cable and 
a three-heat snap switch mounted on a 
standard conduit box. They are designed 
for wall or floor mounting.—ELECTRICAL 
West, Jan. 1, 1932. 
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Extension Oulets 


The Belden Mfg. Co., 4689 West Van 
Buren St., Chicago, announces. a new in- 
expensive method for adding wall outlets 
around the room. Belden “Adda-Outlet 
System,” as it is called, consists of a 5-ft. 
master unit which plugs into the original 
wall outlet. One or more extension units 
may be added to the master unit and to 
each other as needed. Each unit provides 
one additional outlet with a 5-ft. extension. 
One screw through the center of the outlet 
holds each unit in place. Hooks are pro- 
vided for guiding the cord and turning 
corners.—ELECTRICAL WEST, Jan. 1 
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New Fuse Design 

The “AE” renewable fuse is announced 
by Associated Engineers Co., Chicago. The 
design of this fuse eliminates the use of 
nuts, bolts and washers as a means of 
making link and terminal contact. The 
link is formed to fit on a rigid asbestos 
carrier, positive link and terminal contact 
being made by terminal pin abutment. It 
is claimed by the manufacturers that be- 
cause of reduced length of renewable link 
and abutment contact, the “AE” fuse will 
operate with coolness and with dependable 
“time-lag.’’—-ELECTRICAL WEsT, Jan. 1, 1932. 
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“Red Head” Wrench 


The Steel City Elec- 
tric Co, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., announces the 
“Red Head” wrench to 
fit all sizes of conduit 
from % to 1 in. inclu- 
sive. No adjustments 
are needed to use the 
wrench with various 


sizes of pipe.—ELEc- 
TRICAL WEST, Jan. 1, 
1932 





Auto Transformer 


A new auto transformer rated at 250- 
1,500 watts, 220/110 volts, is announced by 
Jeffries Transformer Co., 5706 Long Beach 
Ave., Los Angeles. In common with other 
Jeffries transformers, this instrument has 
a magnetic circuit of low-loss, non-aging 
silicon steel punchings, carefully weighed 
and assembled. Coils are accurately 
wound on separate coil forms with high- 
quality layer insulation. The coils then 
are insulated with a fullerboard saddle, 
which allows the laminations to be drawn 
up tight without injury to the windings, 
making a rigid assembly. 

The new transformer can be furnished 
in special voltages to order.—ELECTRICAI! 
WEsT, Jan. 1, 1932. 
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Outdoor Flush Receptacle 


A weatherproof outdoor flush receptacle, 
No. 7792, recently announced by the Arrow 
Electric Division of the Arrow-Hart & 
Hegeman Electric Co., Hartford, Conn., pro- 
vides a permanent convenience outlet for 
plugging in outdoor lighting connections or 
appliances. A metal cap screws over the 
receptacle when not in use, and when con- 
nected a standard attachment plug cap is 
covered with a separate metal cap which 
screws onto the flush plate. Finish is cad- 
mium on brass with a rubber mat fitting 
under the plate.—ELECTRICAL WEsT, Jan. 1, 
1932. 
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“Guest Announcer” 


Containing only two moving parts, and 
with no expensive wiring or recessing 
necessary, the Electro Chime “guest an- 
nouncer” is available for modern homes, 
apartments and offices. It amuounces arri- 
vals with pleasing musical notes, eliminat- 
ing the harsh discordant notes of bells and 
buzzers. 

All open contact points have been done 
away with, mercury contactors being used, 
thus eliminating corrosion, deterioration 
and sparking. The announcer requires no 
electric motor, it being attached to the 
already present wiring system. 

Artistic in design, the device fits a wall 
space of 7 in. wide by 15 in. high without 
requiring any recessing or alterations. The 
chimes themselves possess _ rare tonal 
beauty. Their volume may be regulated 
and the number of strokes also may be 
controlled. Intended retail price of the 
model illustrated is $22.50. Three other 
models range in price from $15 to $35. 
—ELECTRICAL WEsT, Jan. 1, 1932. 
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Thermostatic Snap Switch 


A new heat regulator for thermostati- 
cally controlled heating appliances, the R 
éc M thermostatic snap switch, is announced 
by Robbins & Myers Sales, Inc., Springfield, 
Ohio. A heat range from atmospheric tem- 
perature to 525 deg. F. is provided by a 


thumbscrew adjustment. The switch is 
small and compact and need not be built 
into an appliance. The circuit breaking 
spring is constructed of heat-treated steel 


from a formula developed by the manufac- 
turer, and is said to be unusually durable. 
ELECTRICAL WEST, Jan. 1, 1932. 
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Non-magnetizing Watch 


A new type of watch of especial interest 
to electrical workers was recently an- 
nounced by Hamilton Watch Co., Lancaster, 
Pa., and Illinois Watch Co., Springfield, 
Ill. The distinctive features of this watch 
are the hairspring and balance wheel. The 
former is made of a comparatively new 
alloy called “‘Elinvar’’ which cannot be per- 


manently magnetized. The balance wheel 
is made of a non-magnetic metal. The 
combination renders a watch immune to 
permanent harmful effects from exposure 


to magnetk 
1, 1932. 


fields ELECTRICAL WEsT, Jan. 





Measuring Bridge 


For carrying out quick measurements in 
the workshop, laboratory and testroom, or 
on installation work and traveling jobs, 
Herman H,. Stitch & Co., 15 Park Row, 
New York, offers the S & H type Z 
measuring bridge The instrument has a 
self-contained battery, and its over-all 


dimensions are small 
being carried in the 
case. It 
a strong 


enough to permit its 
coat pocket or brief- 
weighs but 3 Ib. and is boxed in 
casing of molded material. All 
working parts are designed to withstand 
rough usage. A notable feature is that 
the instrument can be set up in a vertical 
position, measurements with the 


thus becoming particularly convenient 
when a series of protracted readings has 
to be taken. The bridge is made in two 
types to suit ranges of resistances from 


1.1 to 10,000 ohms and 1.5 to 50,000 ohms. 
—ELECTRICAL WEST, Jan. 1, 1932. 
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Two Telechron Timers 


An impulse timer that will complete an 
electrical circuit momentarily and success- 
ively to 60 outlets, and an industrial timer 
for use in connection with piece rate pro- 
duction have been devised by the engineer- 
ing department of the Warren Telechron 
Co., Ashland, Mass. 

The contact maker of the impulse timer 
is driven by a 1/100-hp. synchronous motor 
through a gear train which has a gear 
shift, so that the impulses can be timed to 
occur either one, two, five or ten seconds 
apart. 

The industrial timer is turned on and off 
by a relay in the circuit to the motor of the 
machine whose output is being timed. The 
relay is so arranged that, if the motor is 
not running or is running under light load, 
the timer will not operate. When the 
machine is operating, the increased load on 
the motor causes the relay to turn the 
timer on, and the actual working time of 
the machine is recorded. The dial of this 
timer differs from the usual clock dial in 
that the long hand indicates 1/100 hr. 
instead of minutes, and the short hand 
revolves once in 10 hr. instead of twelve. 
When the timer is in operation the dial is 
illuminated.—ELEcTRICAL WEsT, Jan. 1, 
1932. 





T ensiometer 


Built for service in the field, a _ tensio- 
meter recently brought out by Hills-McCanna 
Co., 2349 Nelson St., Chicago, accurately 
records the tension on wires, cables and 
lines without the necessity of cutting them. 
Guy wires can be tightened to an equal 
tension with the aid of this meter, and 
linemen are enabled to secure the correct 
sagging of transmission lines, thus allow- 
ing for even movement in the wind. 

Riggers and construction men should find 
the tensiometer valuable for determining 
the load on cables to prevent overloading 
and breaking. The sensitivity of the instru- 
ment permits its use for weighing materials 
going into construction. It is used for tak- 
ing the defection, strain or load on steel 
towers; for determining the load necessary 
to deflect a pole or tower a certain distance, 
or to break a pole for test purposes. 

To operate, the tensiometer is hooked 
onto the wire in any position and the center 
bearing tightened, which deflects the cable. 
A correct reading is then taken directly 
from the scale in pounds; there are no li- 
quids, glass or loose parts, and no wrenches 
or tools are required in its operation.— 
KLECimICAn WES, Jan, 1, 1932 





Trade 
Literature 





@ Hicu TENSION Fuses—Distribution fuse 
eutouts manufactured by the Pacific 
Electric Mfg. Corp., San Francisco, are the 
subject of Bulletin No. 39 issued recentls 
by that company. Descriptions are given 
of the company’s type EM fuse supports 
ind type EM-1 fuse switches with type EX 
fuse holders 
@ INSULATED WIRES AND CABLES—Rock 
bestos Products Corp., New Haven, 
Conn., has just issued bulletin No. 10-A, 


superseding its former bulletin No. 10 cov- 
ering Rockbestos asbestos insulated wires 
and cables, Specifications and descriptions 
are given for solid, coarse and flexible 
stranded cable for voltages from 600 to 
7,500 volts, as well as switchboard wire, 
multi-conductor control cable, lead sheath 
control cable and locomotive cab cord. 


@ ELECTROCHEF COOKERY An 

booklet put out by Electromaster Ince., 
Detroit, to help the retail salesmen sell the 
Electrochef to the housewife, appeals 
directly to the appetite with life-like illus- 
trations of foods. Action photographs also 
are used to tell the story of the range’s 
principal features. 


illustrated 





@ PorTABLE INSTRUMENTS—A.C, portable 

instruments, including ammeters, volt- 
meters, volt-ammeters, single and polyphase 
wattmeters, frequency meters, power factor 
meters, transformers and multipliers, are 
described in bulletin No. 160 just issued by 
the Roller-Smith Co., 233 Broadway, New 
York. Three supplements to former cata- 
legs and bulletins of this company cover 
respectively the Type T mounting base, sur- 
face tension balance, and the type HTD-2 
circuit tester. 


@ Wrre Accessories—The Belden Electri- 

cal Wire Accessories Bulletin No. 4583 
is announced by the Belden Mfg. Co., 4689 
W. Van Buren St., Chicago. The company’s 
new Adda-Outlet is featured in the bulletin, 
along with power supply cords, a portable 
outlet, heater cord sets, household “Cord- 
lites” and replacement cords. 


@ SUNLIGHT LAMPS—A new 

titled “Ultra-Violet for Everyone” has 
been issued as part of the co-operative 
marketing program for the type S-2 Mazda 
sunlight lamp launched this fall by eighteen 
manufacturers of lighting equipment. The 
booklet contains a comprehensive treatise 
on the subject of ultra-violet, describing in 
detail the technical and general features of 
the lamps and their application. It features 
a question-and-answer section covering the 


booklet en- 


most commonly asked questions concern- 
ing ultra-violet during last year’s adver- 
tising campaign. 

@TrRAFFIc FLow REGULATOR—A  bulietin 


(No. 2238) describing its traffic flow 
regulator, a signal timer for handling vary- 
ing traffic flow, has been issued by the 
Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse, N. Y. The 
regulator operates on a short cycle during 
the off-peak hours, automatically extending 
the time allowed for traffic movements dur- 
ing rush hours. 


@ HiecH VoLtTace EQUIPMENT—The Delta- 

Star Electric Co., 2400 Fulton St., Chi- 
cago. is distributing bulletin No. 38-T de- 
scribing distribution connectors for copper 
and aluminum conductors, hot line clamps 
and insulated sticks. 


@ D. C. Motrors—tType T two-pole motors 
- for direct current are the subject of 
bulletin No. 210 recently issued by the 
teliance Electric & Engineering Co., Ivan- 
hoe Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 


@ VOLTAGE REGULATOR — Allis - Chalmers 

Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, has just issued 
leaflet No.2140 on the rocking contact type 
generator voltage regulators recently ac- 
quired by Allis-Chalmers from the Ameri- 
can Brown Boveri Co. Leaflet No. 2142 
covering the operation of this regulator is 
also available 


@ PotypHaAse Morors—Century Electri 

Co., 1806 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo., has 
issued an addition to its catalog on %4- to 
250-hp. slip ring induction polyphase 
motors, two and three phase. 


@ “SMALL Morors’—This is the title of 


bulletin No. 167 issued by the Wagner 
Electric Corp., 6400 Plymouth Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. The bulletin is in loose-leaf 





form end eventually is to contain eight 
parts describing single-phase, polyphase 
and d.c. motors in fractional-horsepower 
ratings. Only five of the eight parts are 


available at present. 


Sterling Electric 
Telegraph Road, Los 
Angeles, has issued a leaflet setting forth 
the advantages of its “Slo-Speed’’ motors 
for industrial drive requirements 


@ INDUSTRIAL MOTORS 
Motors, Inc., 5401 





€ G. E. Pusiications—Recent publica- 
tions of the General Electric Co., Schen 
ectady, N. Y., include the following 


GEA-959C :Type FKR-155 Oijil Circuit 
Breakers, 
GEA-720B: D. C. High-speed Circuit 


Breakers. 
GEA-1061D: Recording Instruments, Type 
CD for Alternating and Direct Current 
GEA-1415: Traffic Control 
GEA-11:16A Electric Furnaces 
GEA-1312: Rubber and Miscellaneous 
Cable. 
GEA-1464: Automatic 
Industrial Service. 
GEA-1463 \utomati« 
tailway Service 
GEA-318D: Insulator 


Switchgear for 
Switchgear for 


Units for Outdoor 


Devices. 
GEA-940B: Switchboard Devices—Panel 
and Benchboard Pipe Fittings. 








EARLY every important Western 
industry group operated at a 
higher rate in November than in Oc- 
tober, according to reports received of 
electrical energy consumption. Many 
of them did as much in the shorter 
month, despite the holidays, as in the 
longer one, and when this is taken into 
account we find that the average in- 
creased 16 per cent. This brings it to 
within 2.5 per cent of last year’s figure 
for the corresponding month, against a 
difference of 12 per cent in October. 
In common with what happened else- 
where, the Western food industry gained 
notably; the index rose from 131.8 in 
October to 154.4, thus surpassing that 
of November, 1930. Paper and pulp 


States in 


ty 


. 


more than returned to the September 
level, and now stands slightly higher 
than a year ago. 

With returns as yet incomplete, and 
with the index therefore subject to 
revision, chemicals again advanced 
strongly, approximately to the level of 
the preceding November. Because of 
the importance of the industry this rise 
had a considerable influence on the com- 
bined average for all Western industry. 

The metals group remains extremely 





inactive, with a further slight decline 
from October, to an index figure 37 
points lower than at this time in 1930. 
This condition, too, is nationwide; re- 
ports from all parts of the country 
show similar inactivity. 

The only notable decline, amounting 
to 37 per cent, is in the rubber indus- 
try, which until recently has held up 
remarkably well, considering the state 
of the automobile manufacturing indus- 
try, with which it is closely associated. 


Indexes of Manufacturing Activity in the Western States 


(All figures adjusted for 
November, October, 

1931 1931 

It CREED eins chin codeiens 118.8 102.2 
Chemicals - 98.9 88.0 
SIE ies > otc Uren fh Gilacsd ation gedeabcemiemeaaeae 154.4 131.8 
Forest products ................... 128.9 128.1 
WEOEBIS BROWN occcccnccececiccssecnoe 41.1 42.5 
Paper and pulp seins 112.8 
Rubber , oe 107.4 
Shipbuilding aE 98.1 88.1 
Stone, clay and ‘glass.. 117.2 87.3 





number 


of working days) 


Average for 


September, November, 11 months 
1931 1930 1931 1939 
102.3 121.3 110.5 125.1 

78.1 97.0 83.0 98.5 
134.5 141.0 144.1 137.9 
129.0 151.3 136.3 158.0 

43.4 76.7 57.6 97.1 
126.3 128.8 125.7 131.8 
115.1 119.4 122.6 155.2 

96.2 108.5 90.1 113.: 

93.9 123.5 94.3 103. 


GENERAL Propuctive Activity IN THE WesTERN STATES 
Adjusted fornumber of working days but not for seasonal variation 
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